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Wisdom and its Grief. 
Original. 


 'EcCcL. i. 18 : © In much wisdom is much grief; and he 


that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.”? 


Tax tone of the book of Eccles1astes, is that of 
a grieved and disappointed spirit; and much 
therein written must be regarded as the lan- 
guage of irony, and as the outbreakings of a 
g0ul wearied and disgusted with life. Therefore 
many of its maxims need considerable qualifica- 
tion, as the breathings of one who speaks in 
gloom and bitterness of spirit generally require. 
But if we carefully consider these, maxims of the 
| preacher, we shall discover that there are valua- 
| ble gems of truth hid beneath the surface, and 
| as we find them, the mind is led to high and 
| noble contemplations, and we are brought into 
| communion with a soul that deeply studied man, 
| nature, and divine things. | 

| At first 8ight there is s8omething repulsive in 
the 8entiment.contained in our motto; 80mething 
that is not very encouraging to the student, or 
favorable. to the cause of striving after knowl- 
edge. We are constrained to conclude, that the 
| preacher. would have adopted the language of 


the poet, © Where ignorance is bliss, 't is folly | 


to be wise;* and we 8hould regard him as cau- 

tioning us not to be hasty in meking for wisdom, 
lest with our ignorance we lose h mdes, 

| But we $hould grant more than a glance to 

the maxims of the wise; and hid in the one 

quoted is a proſennd and valuable truth—one 

uid averse to encouraging the inquiring mind, 

Ff gee to damp the ardor of the ambitious 

pr » to whom knowledge is food, and wisdom 

ae great object of pursuit, © In much wisdom is 

N! vch. grief; and; he that increaseth knowledge 

zereaseth gorrow.” But must we rest here, and 

| that the fool is happier than the wise? 

7 no mean: ; for the very grief of the much wis- 

9a. the trroques #prrow of the increased 


knowledge, are the parents of the hohest thoughts, 
the grandest contemplations, and the noblest 8chemes 
that ever entered the mind of man. And the re- 
sult reverses the first impresssion of the wise 
man's words, teaching us that if in much wisdom 
there is much grief, there is greater joy and 
greater good. 

Whence comes the sorrow of wisdom that the 
ignorance of the fool frees him from? It comes 
from a more refined sensbility, that makes the 
pos8es80r grieve for the manifold evils that ex- 
ist; regret the inefficiency of the multitudinous 
schemes for reform, and lessening ignorance, 
vice, and suffering; and sorrow that the human 
mind cannot at once grasp. more, have greater 
power over those he would influence, and bring 
speedily the golden days of the millennium. 
Does not this melancholy grief, this keen regret, 
this enlarged capacity of suffering, imply the 
existence of noble powers, and godlike aspira- 
tions? Does it not lay open the impulse that 
led the great and good of other days to nerve 
their minds to mighty efforts in behalf of human- 


.ity? Does it not display the reason why the 


lover of his race turns over and studies the 
leaves of wisdom to find the grand plan that is to 
be successful to redeem man from the slavery 
of s8ense and appetite, and bring him into the 
nobler state of enlightened mind, and virtuous 
controlling principles? 

Want—want of something is the great im- 
pulse to. action. The wisdom of the Supreme 
has ordered that man shall be stimulated to ac- 
tivity by the wants he finds within himself; and 
were it not for these, this life would be one of 
sloth, and man know no improvement. As the 
improvement of society increases, different wants 
increase; and these advance in the scale of re- 
finement, as the age advances in intellectual gu- 
periority. Music, poetry, painting, and sculp- _ 
ture, were the productions of an age of mental” # 
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Superiority above that in which the want of TREND: 
was not felt; the age needed them not, . and 
therefore they 8orrowed not aſter them; but as 
S800N as man increased in the wisdom of refine- 
ment, the mind 8orrowed in want, and the very 
grief of increaged knowledge caused the birth of 
those beautiful arts that have warmed the imagi- 
nation, thrilled the soul with gladness, fed the 
eye with beauty, and handed down to distant 
ages, the form and features of the wonderful 
among men. It is in verity, that to the much 
grief of much wisdom we owe the greatest bene- 
fits that man has wrought for man. 

None of human ſorm ever possessed the depth 
of wisdom possessed by Jegus Christ—none ever 
suffered 80 much from knowledge, and none ever 
accomplished so much for the good of humanity. 
Had he not known the state of man, had he not 
been acquainted with the power of sin, how it 
changed to gall the 8weets of liſe, and defiled the 
image of God in man; had he not known the 
grand purpose of the All-wise, and how his 8uf- 
ſerings would benefit the human race, he never 
would have labored as he did, nor exposed him- 
elf to the cruelties of persecution, neither would 
he have died on Mount Calvary! It was the 
grief of knowledge that led him on from step to 
step tilt he attained the height of glory; though 
pressed down by cruelties and scorn, yet he 
could rejoice in spirit as he contemplated the 
result, and find the grief of his much wisdom as 
dust in the balance, compared with the glory of 
the end. 

There are many who imagine the greatest and 
keenest suffering that Chrizt endured, was the 
pain of the horrible death of crucifixion; but we 
do not regard this as correct; we are constrained 
to believe, that the keenest grief of the divine 
Master resulted from that depth of wisdom by 
which he read the thoughts of the vile and cruel 
enemies of his religion. To me, the bodily ag- 
onies of the cross sink into insignificance, com- 
pared with the constant mental grief that the 
s8ensitive, affectionate, and noble-minded Jegus 
felt, as the hearts of his enemies were open be-/ 
ors him. There he read the vile s8uspicions, 
the cruel designs, and the depravity of their 
thoughts, and there he saw how they looked 
upon him as an ambitious impostor, as a blas- 
phemer of their God, as full of selfishness, and 
desiring his own, rather than the good of others. 
What must have been his feelings as he contrast- 
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ed these suspicions with the true feelings and 


- 


purpose of his 8oul! How keen must have been 
his grief as he found his motives thus misinter- 
preted; and say that those he was aiming with 
all his mind to benefit, were planning and plot- 
ting how they could persecute and kill him, 
How much grief and sorrow would the sensitive 
Jesus have been free from, had the Father not 
given him wisdom without measure; had he not 
the power to know the thoughts of men's hearts, 
and the intents of their minds; and yet this very 
knowledge enabled him to finish the earthly 
work given him to do, and glorify-the Father. 
It enabled him many times to escape from the 
snares of his enemies, to visit upon them the re- 


ward of their evil designs, to rebuke them in 


safety to himself, and to perfectly adapt the 
moral precepts of his doctrine, and the sublime 
revelations of his truth, to the mind and wants 


| of man. 


In his much wisdom there was indeed much 
grief, but there was "greater bliss, and the most 
valuable benefits to man, And 80 it may be 
with man; as he increaseth in knowledge his 
mental vision will have a wider range, and he 
will view and feel many evils that before he was 
insensible to; but the balance is made eyen by 
the capacity to enjoy pleasures that inferior 
minds are not capable of enjoying, and he 1s en- 
trusted with greater means for doing good and 
aiding the progress of society,” and for the devel- 
opment of his own mental powers. If, then, he 
that increaseth in knowledge increaseth sorrow, 
let us learn that God has a design in this ar- 
rangement perfectly compatible with the com- 
mand to get wisdom, and with all thy gettings 
cet undersfanding; for thereby man increaseth 
his means for aiding the cause of the Savior; the 
improvement of the political and 8ocial condition 
of man; his own capacity to enjoy refined pleas- 
ures; engage .in lofty contemplations; and in- 
crease his acquaintance with the divine charac- 
ter and government. | | 

Light presents objects to the vision of the eye. 
that cause pain to view them, but who would 
wish to be blind on that account? A strong, 
clear, and penetrating eye, discovers to the 
owner many disagreeable things that are hidden 
from the short-sighted person; but w 
wish to be short-sighted on that account? $0 


knowledge presents many painful thing : 


vision of the mind that the fool. not of; * 


— 
oo OT 


but who for this cause would be a fool? 80, .. 


mind 


also, the increase of wisdom brings to wy 


Ngs to the .. 


many 8ubjects that excite / painful feelings, of 
which the less enlightened mind is ignorant; but 
who would wish to refrain from cultivating his 
mind on this account? None, we should think; 
but rather all should desire the strong eye, and 
the enlightened mind—be willing to suffer the 
much grief, ſor the s8ake of the much wisdom, 
knowing that the increase of knowledge increas- 
eth the power of the mind to aid human progress, 
and follow in the steps,. and aim for the excel- 
lencies, of Jesus Christ. 

How many has the grief of the increase of re- 
ligious knowledge freed from the shackles of 


error! 'They received their faith from their pa- | 


rents; they bowed their young minds to it as to 
truth, and reverenced.it for years. But in more 
mature years light broke into their minds, and 
discovered to their mental yision.some of the in- 
consistencies of the creed taught them; their 
hearts were pained at the discovery, and great 
fear came upon them lest they should be led 
wrong; but the pain of that little knowledge 
would not permit them to rest, it animated their 
minds to study, till the time came when it could 
be 8aid of them as of the disciples—they yet be- 
lieved not for joy. They increased in knowl- 
edge—in the truth of the great restoration, and 
yet g8orrow came; they mourned that others 
were in the error from which they had been de- 


hvered, and this grief made them zealous to de-| 


| 


clare and vindicate the truth that maketh free. 
Thus the sorrow that cometh of knowledge 
worketh great good, and the grief of much wis- 
dom is made bountiful in the production of good 
resolves and benevolent actions. 


We have heard many declare that they wished 


not to hear the voice of the adyocates of the par- 


one of the meetings of the enthusiastic revivalists, 


2 


| 
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he even. ascended the sacred Mar's. hill, and 
there proclaimed the truth with Jemonatraticn 
and -power, Had he kept away in his secret 
home as a fearful 80ul till the 'arrival of his 
friends and then departed, one of the brightest 
records in his history would have been blotted 
out; but the grief that 8tirred his spirit as he 
8aw the idolatry around, made him anxious to 
declare the truth, and proclaim him whom they 
ignorantly worshipped. 

Often are the hearts of the lovers of the great 
8alvation—the doctrine of the glorified Savior, 
pained by the knowledge of the arts and means 
resorted to to establish the kingdom of exploded 
error ; the 80ul is made sick by the absurdities 
declared to 8way the weak mind, and the-gophis- 
try that misleads the judgment; but has not this 
pain made the heart more grateful for the truth, 
more anxious for the diffusion of correct knowl- 
edge of the scriptures, and more desirous that 
he who is by thousands around us ignorantly 
worshipped, may be more known, loved, and 
adored, as he is—The unchangeable God of- 
love! To combat error, we must know its shapes, 
windings and turnings; and how shall we know 
these unless we 8tudy to find them out? It is a 
painful task to the warrior to find out the plans 
and modes of attack of bis enemy, but the end 
to be obtained is important enough to prompt 
him to the labor. He may be grieved by the 
knowledge of the ingenuity of his enemy's 
schemes, their probabilities of success, but he is 
better enabled thereby to adapt his means of 


| defence, and save his ammunition. 


Let our 8ubject exhort us to seek for wisdom 
and knowledge, and to be the friends of free 


| thought and liberty of speech. The spirit of 
tial 8alvation, and cannot bear to be present at| 


the gospel is the genius of intellectual liberty; 


| and it imparts to the mind that knows its spirit, 
because # grieves them. Let us learn that sin-| 


a manliness of thought and opinion, that is es- 


cere grief thus produced, is the nurse of holy || gential to the dignity of the human character. 
breathings in the soul and quickens the 8ense of || Truth will never suffer ultimately in a land of 


duty we owe the truth. Paul, the apostle of || unshackled mind ; 


and he that would fetter 


Jesus, was calm and quiet while he waited at|| thought, will find that he has to deal with a 
Athens for Silas and- Timothy, until he beheld || Sampson, that breaketh the green withes as a 


Mans. He was grieved in spirit as he saw 
many intellectual enchantments of the city 


all poigoned by the gross idolatry that reigned | 
in power there; this sorrow made him bold, and | 
' therefore disputed he in the svnagogue with the | 


with nk sorrow the degrading religion of the | 


a 


thread of tow is broken when it toucheth the 
fire. It is to the freedom of thought that is 
abroad in our world, that we in a great measure 
owe the diffusion of our religion. Time was 
when men dare not think for themselves, when 
the bondage of intellect filled the world with er- 


Jews, and with. the devout persons,. and in the || ror, and the only favored religion was of a nar- 


market daily with thews that met with bim, Yea,” 


row creed and punctilious forms. But men will 
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be no longer babes in the hands of others, and | 
permit, as it were, their minds to be cast in the 
mould that they prescribe, with hoops and bands 
around, lest they expand too large, and become 
wiser than their masters. / 

How exalted were the free and noble reso- 
lutions of Jesus, when he was tempted to sell 
his s80ul for popularity and fame. He suffered 
much for wisdom's sake, and how great is the 
good that has flowed to man therefrom! Our 
course should be alike free from the alloy of base 
zelfishness and hypocrisy; and let us think and 
act as accountable above all to God, Fear not 
the truth; nor fear that with the increase of 
knowledge there will come an increase of sorrow ; 
but anticipate an enlarged field of usefulness, 
more abundant mgans to accomplish good things, 
an increased capacity for refined enjoyments, 
and the right appreciation of intellectual pleas- 
ures, ED, 

E. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Autumn. 


Original. 


Txx erimson leaves are dying; 
The forest path they strew; 

The chilly winds are sighing 
The naked branches through. 

Autumn's 8ad voice is telling 
Of winter bleak and drear, 

And th* woodman's axe is felling 
'The oak, his home to cheer; 

There the bright flame ascending 
Will, like the spirit, rise, 

And dust to dust be blending, 
As when the body dies. 


And thus when we are hasting 

To the returnless bourne, — 
Life's energies are wasting, 

Her 8ummer beauties gone;— 
When death's dread power is freezing 

The vital fount and streams, 
And, like a woodman, 8eizing 

Us from the 8unlight's beams, — 
Oh, let us feel we're fleeing 

From 8errow, pain, and care, 
To endless joy and being, — 

A world more bright and fair. 

Boston, Nov. 
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The Friend. 
Original. 


A 


ue ion concerning the meaning of friend- 


answery returned. They do not consist merely 
in giving and receiving pregents; nor in being 
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| Kind to the face, and when absent saying evil 


and unkind words. With such friends, few, very 
few, wish to form an acquaintance. 'DThe true 
exercise of friendly feelings is in returning good 
for evil, in being kind unto all, and in rendering 
assistance and personal fayor whenever in our 
power to all whose circumstances require our 
aid, Those are true friends indeed, to whom 
we can with safety reveal our secrets; but many 
are deceived by friends who pretend to be true, 
but reveal for public amusement the secrets 
which are sacredly intrusted to them. 'One who 
wishes to obtain a friend 8hould first inquire into 
the character and disposition, and $earch in 
order to ascertain if the person is worthy of con- 
fidence, trust, and esteem, and by so doing a 
friendship may, perhaps, be formed that will en- 
dure and be mutually profitable, and we be some- 
times s8aved from hurtful connections. 

Lonely indeed would be our situation in life if 
we did not cherish in our hearts feelings of at- 
fection towards those around us. When afflic- 
tion visits our door, and the snows of adversity 
fall heavily upon our heads, then it 1s that our 
false friends forsake us; while those whose 
hearts are warmed with the purest motives of af- 
fection, come forth willing to participate in our 
sorrows, and alleviate our distresses. And it is 
delightful to believe that they who love him al-. 


|| ways find Christ to be a true friend, whether 


the gloom of adversity is around us, or the 8un- 
light of prosperity brightens our path, He is a 
rock which the rudest storms fail to remoye, and 
one that will remain firm forever. Jesus should 
be our exampler while forming earthly friend- 


|| hips, then they will remain unchanging to the 
{| last. 
[| for he denied riches and *© became poor for our 


His example is worthy of being followed, 


sakes, that we through his poverty might be 
rich.” Truly we ought. to be grateful for 8uch 


| a friend, who is willing to protect and assist us 
[| amid all the vicissitudes of life. 


Our heavenly Father's name is comprised in 
one word, Love, for it is written, ©* God is love.” 
When, thereſore, we contemplate the character 
and goodness of God, can we for a moment har- 
bor the ignoble thought, that in the future exist- 
ence his friendship for mankind will be 8uch as 
to prompt him to make happy a part, and doom 


|| others to be eternally miserable ? No ! the 


friendship of our heavenly Parent is not mixed 
with 8nch impure principles, for he, through his 
inspired servant has said, © As in Adam all die, 
even 80 in Christ shall all be made alive;* andauch 


"is his affection that © he will have all men to be 
8aved, and come unto the knowledge of the 
truth.* Truly with the poet we can 8ay,— 


Friendship's a balm for every wound, 
For every grief a cure; 
It makes our cup of life seem 8weet, 
Though troubles we endure.” 
Charlestown, 1837. 


H., B. R. 


Offences. 


Original, 


Wx are told that * in the world offences must 
come;' and we may look for offences every day. 
We must not be surprised at them, for they are 
inseparable from our preent state of being. If 
we discover a fault in some individual with 
) whom we are connected, or with whom we do 
business, let us recollect that we must look to 
another clime for men and women without faults. 
We would do well to inquire whether the man 
of one fault has no virtues, and if he has to look 


rather on the bright than on the dark side of his | 


character. If we set ourselves to work at find- 

ing flaws in our neighbors' characters, we shall 
doubtless be very 8uccessful, and shall find con- 

tinual cause of irritation and unpleasantness. 

If, on the other hand, we take pleasure 1n re- 

counting their good deeds, and dwelling upon 

their more amiable propensities, we shall live in 

a region of perpetual sunshine. Let us also re- 

member that there is no one of us who has not 
Some fault himself, and if we were taken to task, 
or hated for our. own peculiar failings, by every 
one who chances to know, we should not have a 
friend left. * A friend must bear with a friend's 
infirmities'—and it is no less our duty to bear 
with the infirmities of all with whom we come 
I 12 contact. Unless we are determined to be al- 
1% ways in a state of excitement, this must be our 
\course; for we shall find no one in whom 8ome 
fault is not discoverable. He is unfit to live in 80- 
ciety whose temper is 80ured by every deviation 
ſrom the path of strictrectitude which he sees. He 
| becomes faulty himself, and a source of disquiet 
to every one around him, No man was ordained 
to be the censor and judge of his fellow-crea- 
tures, being himself fallible and dependent on 
the 8ame Creator for strength to resist the temp- 
tations which 8urround him. When we imagine 
- that 8ome person has given us offence, let us 
” think whether wehave never given offence our- 
selves—nay, whether we do not daily give of- 
fence to one person or other; and if this prove 
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to be the case, let us, as we expect forgiveness 
ourselves, stand ready to forgive others. | This 
would put an end to many of the heartburmings 
and envyings which disturb the _rmony of man- 
kind. 


Reform. 


Original. 


As difficult as it is for one to ascend a hill after 
he has stumbled and.slidden to the bottom, is it 
for one to recover himself after having formed 
bad habits, and descended into the depths of 
vice. It is true that the person who reforms bad 
habits is entitled to praise for his resolution and 
his strength of purpose; but it would be better 
for him if he had never fallen. His repentance 
and return to virtue will not heal the wounds 
which he has already given to the cause of truth. 
It will not bind up the hearts which he may have 
broken by his libertine course. It will not re- 
store to his fellow-creature that which he has 
taken from him—neither will it give back to 
himself a constitution unbroken by vice and dig- 
Sipation. It is a 8ad mistake to s8pend our youth 
in 8in and guilty pleasures, with the view of re- 
forming as we grow older, 'The way of the 
transgrezsor 18 always hard, and we lose the best 
part of our lives—we fling it away in vice and 
misery, when we thus sacrifice the morning of 
our days. If we do not quit the pleasures of 
gin until we are too old to enjoy them, it is no 
reform at all, We then present the disgusting 
Spectacle of a vice-battered ruin—one who 
having taken his fill of sin can in no more; 
and what prospect is there that we will reform 
before we are past the commission of iniquity; 
and what if we do reform at a time when our ac- 
quired appetites for vice, and our love of crime 
are the 8trongest? In the latter case, if our re- 
form 1s complete, we must endure more suffering 
than an equivalent for all the guilty joys which 
we have tasted, and regret and remorse will 
haunt us to the very brink of the grave. It is 
well for the sinner to reform, but his reform will 
not restore him what he has lost—it will not re- 
place him on the pinnacle of innocence from 
which he has descended. When he forsakes his 
gins, the wounds may heal, but the scars re- 
main—the disfiguring cicatrices will still present 
their loathsome defilements to his imagination, 
and dwell with mountain weight upon his mem- 
ory. What is done cannot. be recalled, and the + 
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evil deeds which he-has committed will continue 
to testify against him after their consequences 
have passed away. | | 

Of all the great mistakes which human folly 
ever engendered, the trust in future repentance 
is the most irrational and presumptuous. Arro- 
gant, indeed, must that man be who supposes 
that he is worthy of all respect after his reform— 
when his evil deeds have wrought incalculable 
injury already which he can never heal or erad- 
icate, The dying infidel ordered his pernicious 
books to be burned. 'That was well, so far as 
he, himself, was concerned ; but would it neu- 
tralize the poison which had already been im- 
bibed by his readers? The gambler may order 
the instruments of his nefarious trade to be de- 
stroyed when groaning under the weight of dis- 
ease and a burthened conscience, but will that one 
good act restore the money to the wretch's purse 
which he has emptied—will it bind up the broken 
heart of yon widow whose 8on he has ruined— 
will it restore to the path of virtue those youth 
whom he has seduced from their honest labor, 
and taught to plunder their fellow-creatures by 
his abhorred 8ystem? Oh! trust not to repent- 
ance! Flee from the very appearance of evil— 
and wear those robes unspotted which descended 
upon you pure and stainless from on high. For 
the road to ruin is a steep path, which it is next 
to impossible to re-ascend. 


Dr. Beecher #s. The Restitution. 
Original, 

* A REeLy to the main Arguments advanced in a 
Discourse delivered by Rev. L. Beecher, D.D. 
in the First Presbyterian Church in Auburn, 
on the evening of Aug. 20, in proof of endless 
misery, and against the Restitution. By Geo. 
W. Montgomery, Pastor of the First Univer- 
s8alist Church in Auburn.” 

W:# regret that we did not receive Br. M.'s pub- 

Heation until after our last month's No. was made 

up. This will account to him for any s8eeming 

neglect on our part, and he will accept our 
thanks for his favor. | 
By this pamphlet we are informed that Dr. 

Beecher took occasion, during a visit to Auburn, 

in one of his lectures, to make * a direct assault 

upon. the faith and character of believers in the 

Rexstitution, by caricaturing the one and migrep- 

regenting the other.* 'This was a work perfectly 
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sail Universaligm, without caricaturing it, like: 


the man who disfigures a statue in. order to have 


an opportunity of finding fault with it, knowing 
its parts and harmony to be faultless unmarred 


by his touch. And 80 often did he with an un- 


tamed tongue treat of the characters of Univer- 
salists, that we could never expect either justice 
or candor at his hands. Great men are not al- 
ways wise, and the wisest with a bad cause often 
manifest foolisghness; and thus the Dr. has many 
times reminded us of the poet Lilly's portrait of 
Envy, who 


* with a pale and -meagre face 
Stood shooting at the 8tars, whose darts fell down 
Again on her own face.” 


Br. Montgomery has well met and answered 
the arguments, if arguments they can be called, 
of the reverend assailant. He has done a ser- 
vice to the cauge of truth, as well as added to his 
honorable fame as a judicious and able- advocate 
and defender of the great Restitution through 
Jesus the Beloved, There are many things in 
this little work, of which we wish to tell our 
readers, but must forbear, for want of time and 
Space ; we give one extract which is ingenious, 
poetic, and forcible, and will prove that the style 
of the © Reply” is more elevated than the gener- 
ality of works of this kind, ED. 


* In the course of his 8ermon, Dr. B. alluded 
to the idea, that the murderer would wake up in 
the resurrection and mnsfanily 8tand upon the 
s8ame footing with the most righteous man ; an 
idea, by the way, no Universalist believes or ever 
did beheve. The Dr. objected to this idea, and 
brought forward an illustration, which, in his 
opinion, touched the views of Universalists, Two 
rivers were referred to. One flows along from 
the plains pure, limpid and refreshing, until sud- 
denly it disappears from sight around a point. Is 
it 8upposable that as soon as it disappears, it will 
become muddy and impure ? Is it not rather ob- 
vious that. it is as pure after it disappears as pre- 
vious? The other river pours down from the 
mountains in thunder ; its waters, black with 
death and destruction, wither everything in their 
course. Suddenly it falls down a precipice. Is 
it 8upposable that the moment it falls, it will be- 
come pure and. sweet ? | The conclusion drawn 
from this illustration is, that the righteous man 
will forever roll onward in his holiness beyond 
death ; while the wicked, beyond the same point, 
Shall rush along in the black waters of vice and 
pain. | 

There is truth in this illustration, but that truth | 
will bear upon a fact little pleasing either to Dr. - 
B. or his friends, Had Dr. B. 8tood by two 


in character with many performances of the Dr's. 


+ while located in this vicinity. He could not as-|| 


great western rivers, and looked towards the 


north, he would have beheld the waters of the 
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Missis8ppi rolling onward in purity—had he 
turned his eyes towards the West, he would 
have beheld the waters of the Missouri pouring 
out in turbidness ; and there, within sight, he 
would have seen limpid waters 80 instantly be- 
coming impure, as to leave a distinct trace of the 
point of their mingling. And if Dr. B. would 
only visit the protracted meetings of his New 
School brethren, he would there find men whose 
lives were once the black waters of vice, 8ud- 
denly, by a miraculous agency, becoming pure 
and fitted for heaven, in the opinion of the church, 
And if such black waters of vice are thus 8ud- 
denly changed in a protracted meeting, he can- 
not object to some 8uch changes after death. 

But 80 far as the Universalists are concerned, 
the illustration is pointless. If a river, whose 
waters are black with death, thunders down a 
precipice, we must-not stop there—we must trace 
it onward until it enters the ocean, and then as- 
certain what becomes of it. It may flow into 
the ocean charged with destruction, but does it 
retain that destruction, and become more death- 
like than ever? Certainly not. It assimilates 
with the waters of the ocean, that mighty heart 
of the earth whose pulsations speak the sublimity 
of (rod, it becomes purified and fitted to be borne 
in the reservoirs of the clouds over climes and 
continents on the wings of the wind, to fall upon 
the land of the just and the unjust. So a ginful 
man, at death, falls into the ocean of eternity. 
What becomes of him ? *© Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was ; and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.” Eccl. xii. 7. 
Does he return'to God to be made worse than 
ever? ©* Ag in Adam all die, eyen 80 in Christ 
shall all be made alive,”” 1 Cor. xy. 22.** There- 
fore if any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture.” 2 Cor. v. 17, *© Thatin the dispensation 
of the fulness of times, he might gather together 
. In one, all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth ; even in- him.” 
Eph. i. 10.* The waters become pure on enter- 
ing the ocean—the spirit on returning to God, is 
renovated with the influences of heaven. 

Dr. B. cayried the idea throughout his dis- 
course, that we believe the good and evil will 
mingle together in heaven. He assumed this on 
the ground that there could not be any change 
after death ; to show the impossibility of which, 
the river of destructive waters was alluded to, 
and the inference drawn, that if they could not 
change instantly, the sinner must continue on in 
evil beyond death. It is well known that this 
idea of no change after death, is on all hands 
urged against the Restitution ; but yet it cannot 
boast of even a shadow of proof. So far from 
being true, even those who urge it, admit that 
there is a change beyond death. They tell us 
that infants will be 8aved—where will their minds 
be 80 changed and expanded as to realize iea- 
ven ? They tell us that heathen who never beard 
of Christ, and idiots, will be saved—where will 
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| they be changed ? They tell us that even saints 


are imperfect—where- are they to be made per- 
fect, and prepared for God ! Beyond death, 
surely, Paul declares that *©* we shall all. be 
changed,” 1 Cor. xv, 51, which, whether it 
be a physical or moral change, establishes the 
fact that there is change beyond death, and takes 
the key-stone from the arch of the argument, 
that an impure man, dying 80, always remains 
impure,” 


— 


Dress of Females. 
Original. 


No Lavy, young or aged, can be too particular 
about the cleanliness and neatness of her appar- 
el. But we intend to address our remarks prin- 
cipally to those who are not advanced 1n years. 
The Creator has made woman beautiful. Noth- 
ing in the whole universe can compare with a 
lovely woman ; and when intellect and virtue 
shine in her countenance, she approaches nearer 
to our idea of an angel than any fictitious crea- 
tion of the ſancy transferred to the glowing can- 
vass. Woman should not neglect those beauties 
which heaven has conferred upon her, and which 
like every other wordly blessing, should be - ac- 
cepted with thankfulness. She should not deform 
herself with unbecoming apparel, nor ruin her 
natural proportions by a rigid observance of fool- 
ish fashions. But I presume that young ladies 
need little advice in favor of attiring themselves 
handsomely. They are not accustomed to neg- 
lect their dress. I do not know that they are 
too particular about their personal appearance ; 
but perhaps they do not always direct their at- 
tention to the right points. Perhaps they are 
gometimes too prone to dress extravagantly, in 
the idea that dressing richly 1s dressing well. 
But let them recollect that whatever clothing a 
young lady wears, the observer will not be hable 
to mistake the dress for the form itself. How- 
ever splendidly the form may be arrayed, no one 
will think of admiring an ungraceful figure be- 
cause it is found in handsome or gay habiliments. 
On the other hand, an excellent form may be 
obscured by a profusion of ornament. Great 
taste is necessary in order to preserve the nice 
outlines of a 8ymmetrical form, and by an injudi- 
cious display of finery, the fairest proportions 
'may be reduced to mere mediocrity ; but the 
most unwise of all is 8he, who, possessing none 
of those graces which ornaments are designed to 
et off, expects to make up the deficiency by 


showy and expensive apparel. 
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: No richness of clothing, no dazzling trinket 
can, for a moment, excuse a want of perfect 
<cleanliness, and a female who has made a good 
use of 8oap and water, appears much better, 
though attired in the simplest and cheapest gar- 
ments; than one who endeavors to conceal be- 
neath a gaudy dress, the neglect of personal 
cleanliness.” It is not necessary to be rich in 
order to dress well ; and there are gome young 
ladies who appear much better when clad in sim- 
ple garments than when dressed more richly. 
Cleanliness and neatness are of more value than 
8ilks and laces, and a frequent visit to the bath 
is of more consequence to a female than many 
calls at the shop of the mantua-maker and milli- 
ner, Cleanliness of person,is of more conse- 
quence than mere cleanliness of dress, and those 
garments which are worn nearest to the form, 
should be preserved 8weet and clean, in prefer- 
ence to those which meet the eye. I once knew 
a young lady in the country, who, although not 
beautiful, appeared to possess 8ome attractions 
of form and feature. Her dress was ever sim- 
ple and neat. My eye could rest upon her with 
pleasure. She remoyed to the city, and imagin- 
ed that she must then make a revolution in her 
outward appearance, She laid out all her hard 
earnings in costly silks and other frippery, and 
really imagined that she had rendered herself 
beautiful ; but such was not the case. She paid 
a visit to her friends in the country, and it was 
at once observed that she had some faults of 
complexion, form, and carriage. Her rich clo- 
thing was not natural to her ; and every defor- 
mity which she possessed-was only rendered the 
more glaring by her foolish assumption 'of the 
fine lady. Propriety in dress should be more 
closely studied than fashion, and let every lady 
recollect, that however proper the most costly 
garments may be for 8ome, they will only impart 
to others the very reverse of that appearance 
which they desire 80 much to maintain and to be 

thought to possess. C, 


Conflicting Opinions. 
Original. 


WHERE the expression of thought is not regula- 
tedÞy law, and no standard religion is set up by 
government, it is to be expected that we shall 
hear more than one opinion expressed on the most 
important of all 8ubjects. Where men dare to 
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think, they will also dare to differ. Differerice 


of opinion follows as a consequence—not that 
there is more than one right way, but because 
every man's judgment is not equally good, and 
because every one does not become acquainted 
with the same number of facts, and because the 
same train of arguments are not addressed equal- 
ly to all minds. These considerations alone 
would be sufficient to account for the contrariety 
in human opinions, if there were no other cau- 
es. When added to these, we look at the dif- 
ference of temperament, the force of education 
and tradition, the timidity of 8ome, and the rash- 
ness of others, we shall not be surprised that men 
and women think very differently upon all sub- 
jects connected with religion. There is certain- 
ly no cause for felicitation in viewing this vast 
disparity of sentiment, because it is better that 
all men should come to the knowledge of the 
truth. The truth must be one, but error 18 ma- 
nifold. There must be error 8omewhere, if there 
is an opposition in belief. But it by no means 
ſollows, that because there is error somewhere, 
there is therefore no 8uch thing as truth. . All 
men may be mistaken with regard to the form of 
this globe on which we live ; but however they 
night differ in opinion on that 8ubject, it is very 
evident- that it must have 8ome shape or other. 
Therefore there is one and but one true farm to 
it, and if there were a thousand opinions on the 
gubject, it would not overthrow this certain truth. 
If a large rock were to be found in the middle of 
one of our streets, at day-light, there might be 
much difference of opinion with regard to the 
manner in which it came there. Some might 
conjecture that it fell from the moon ; others 
might 8uppose that it was brought thither in the 
night by some mischievous persons ; others again 
wight insist that it was a meteoric 8tone that fell 
from some eccentric 8phere that had passed near 
the earth. A thousand conjectures might be 
formed, all differing from each other, and each 
one might be maintained and defended by its 
projector with great warmth and sincerity. We 
Should know that they could not all be right. 
They might be all wrong. At least ninety-nine 
out of the one hundred conjecturers must inevita- 
bly be wrong. Yet this would not destroy our 
knowledge that there must be one right way by 
which the stone came there, Woe 8ee the stone 
lying there. No one can account for its appear- 
ance. The watchmen knew nothing about it, 

*until the 8treak of dawn blazed in the East. Yet 


that it came from some place is certain. ' There 
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a truth about the IR however differently 
men may judge about what that truth is.. What 
poor .philosophy is. it then, ſor unbelieving men 
to deny the truth of religion in general, because 
christians differ . about certain points of belief. 
Yet this pitiful argument is not unfrequently ur- 
ged by those-who deny the gospel to justify their 
unbelief. © Why should we believe in christian- 
ity,” '8ay they, -* when christians' themselves do 
not _ believe alike ?* It would be as rational to 
say that they would form no opinion upon a phi- 
losophical-subject, because philosophers differed 
among themselves. If they were about to em- 
bark on board of a ship, in quest of riches, they 
might-as well say they would form no opinion 
about the probability or -possibility of 8ucceeding, 
because the crew of the ship and the merchant 
differed- in their opinions with respect to the 
amount which they would probably realize, As 
reasonably might - they -suppose the 8tars do not 
exist, and that they. are not evidences of the 


power and magnificence of the Godhead, because || 


mankind have ever differed about their charac- 
ter, and the kind of inhabitants-which probably 
occupy them. Is it absolutely necessary- that 
8uch a revelation should: be given to mankind as 
to 8ettle' at once every contested point, before 
these fastidious sceptics will believe? What is 
the benefit of believing without practice ? What 
is faith without works ? Do they not already-be- 
lieve in morality, and do they not advance their 
objections against christianity on account of the 
crimes of the early christian church ? Let them 
then practice 80 far as they believe. Let them 
rigidly adhere tothe golden rule, and do unto 
others as they would be done by ; and more light 
will then be given. But let no man complain 
that. he cannot understand the whole system of 
christianity, and demonstrate its truths with ma- 


thematical precision, who has not yet even learn- | 


ed the use of the tools by practical experiment. 
The science of. religion is learned by practice, 

not by reasoning. Let us then pay good. heed 
to the. command of the Savior, if we would be 


wise, © Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it | 


with all thy might.” "I | C. 


[—_— __ 


PaypxcE is | the parent of safety ; and_ teaches| 


tne.  useful legson, that, if we would prosper in 
our outgoings and 1 incomings, we should 80 man- | 
=. our. affairs, as to have done nothing that we 
'$hall be'sorry for— dh a, A that my cause pain 
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"ml the boldest of us. 


The Way. to find out Pride. 


' PrIDE, ugly pride, sometimes is 8een, 
. By haughbty looks, and lofty mien ; 
But oft'ner it is found, that pride 
' » Loves deep within the heart to hide, 
And while the looks are mild and fair, 
It sits and does its mischief there. 


Now, if you really wish to find 
If pride is lurking in your mind, 
Inquire if you can hear a #light, 
Or patiently give up-your right, 
Can you snbmissively consent 
To take reproof and punishment, 
And feel no angry temper start, 
In any corner of your heart ? 


Can you with frankness own a crime, 
And promise for another time ? 

Or 8ay you've been in a mistake, 
Nor try some poor excuse to make, 
But freely own that it was wrong 

To argue for your side 80 long ? 


Flat contradiction can you bear, 

When you are right, and know you are ? 
Nor flatly contradict again, 

But wait, or modestly explain, 

And tell'your reasons, one by one, 

Nor think of triumph, when you've done ? 


Can you in business, or in-play, 
Give up your wishes or your way ; 
Or do a thing against your will, 
For 80mebody-that's younger ﬆtill ? 
And never try to overbear, 

Or 8ay a word that is not fair ? 
Does laughing at you in a joke, 
No anger, nor revenge provoke ? 


But can you laugh yourself, and be 

As merry as the company ? 

Or when you find that you could do 

To them, as they have done to you, ” 
Can you keep down the wicked thought, 
And do exactly as you ought ? . 


Put all these questions to your heart, 
And make it act an honest part ; 
And when they've each been fairly tried, 
I think you'll own that you have pride; 
Some one will 8uit you, as you go 

_ And force your heart to tell you 80 ; 
But if they all should be denied, 
'Then you're too proud to own your pride ! 


The Power of Conscience. 


Original. 


TarrE was an old ruinous house with hollow and 
mossy roof that stood near the play ground which 
I frequented in early youth. My companions 
and myself became well acquainted with it on 
account of a large apple tree that 8tood in the 
door-yard, and which yielded fruit in autumn, 
and creaked dolefully in winter. We seldom 
remained upon this tree after nightfall, as there 
was a peculiar gloom about this old decayed 
| building, and as 800n as the darkness began to 


fall, a shuddering bras crept through the veins 
'There was a cause, hows 
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ever, and a very plain one for the horror with 
whieh the premises inspired us. It had long been 
reported that this old house was haunted ; and it 
is certain that 8uch reports, however unreasona- 
ble they may be, are not without their effects on 
the common mind. The report had indeed par- 
tially died away several years before my narra- 
tive commences ; but it had been renewed with 
additional horrors, upon finding the grave of a 
little child among some of the rubbish in the 
back part of the. building. 'The excavation 1n 
which the skeleton was discovered, was not more 
than three feet below the surface of the earth ; 
and the body had been interred without a coffin. 
'Fhe child must have been about three years of 
age. That the child had come to its death by 
ſoul means, there could be little doubt, and there 
was now a sufficient cause assigned why the 
house should be haunted. The gossips of the 
neighborhood no longer hesitated to declare that 
they had seen blue lights at the windows,, and 
that especially before the death of some individ- 
ual belonging to the parts adjacent, the whole 
interior of the building had appeared to be on fire, 
No one thought of inquiring who had committed 
this murder, as it must have been done a great 
many years before the discovery of the remains; 
and tradition had handed down no account of 
80 fell' a deed, or of any suspicion touching it. 
No pains were, therefore, taken to ferret out the 
murderer ; for that was considered altogether a 
hopeless task.. The old people recollected the 
names of several ſamilies who had lived in the 
building, but they were considered aboye 8uspi- 
cion, and even if that had not beerſ the case, none 
of them now lived in that part of the country, if 
indeed they were till alive. Conjecture was 
entirely baffled in regard to the matter ; and the 
good people of the neighborhood therefore con- 


tented themselves with peopling the old houge| 


with the airy phantoms of a morbid imagination. 
The thousand stories to'which I was compelled 
to listen, and the greater part of which I then 
believed, were not without their effect on me, 
and I would not bave visited that harmless and 
forsaken old mansion in the evening for all the 
wealth of the Indies. But the apple tree above 
mentioned, afforded gome of the best fruit in that 


part of the country, and indeed it was the only | 


one to which my friends and myself had access, 
This may account for the ſact that all the tales 


"ture was in the house. 


1the matter. 


which we had heard, were insufficient to keep us| 


fromthe place during the day. 


At length the apples heogiae 8carce on our-fa- 
vorite tree. The 8eagon was far advanced, and 


|the distant wood roared with-the blasts of ap- 


proaching winter. It was at this time that I set 
out alone for the celebrated tree, on a Saturday 
afternoon. I went alone, ſrom a selfish motive. 
There were but ſew apples at that time to_ be 


| found, and 1, therefore, desired to get them for 


myself. I went alone, for this reason ; but not 
without ſeelings of trepidation and that undefin- 
able uneasiness inspired by the idea of coming 
in contact with: beings of another world. 1 ap- 


| proached the place slowly and with watchful 


eyes, It was a gloomy day in November—the 
sun was hidden in the murky clouds, and the 
brown wood shook in the high winds from the 
North. Shivering with cold and fear I stole 
around the corner of the old house, and began to 
ascend the tree. Before I had gained the lowest 
limb, I became sensible that some living crea- 
Echoing footsteps, and 
then a groan, were audible, I dropped, half 
fainting, from the tree to the ground. As I fell 
but a short distance, I ezcaped unhurt. | I sprang: 
on my feet, and undertook to fly, when a deep 
groan of agony proceeded from the building, and 
I 8unk, oppressed with indescribable terror, to' 
the ground, I did not swoon, but was sensible of 
everything that passed around me. In another 
moment a venerable figure proceeded from the - 
house; in the shape of an old man with grizzled 
beard and antiquated dress, who came toward 
me tottering on his staff, with 8omething like 
wonder expressed on the lines of his wasted and 
ſurrowed countenance. This only added to my 
terror, and-I shrieked aloud. He spoke in order 
to dissipate my fears; but the hollow 8ound of 
his voice only added to my terror. I have no 
distinct recollection of the time and the manner 
in which I got away. I only remember that 
when my sel{-posscssion was perfectly restored, 
I found myself near the village running as if for 
my life. I first met one of my comrades, who, 
upon hearing my 8tory,. beck ne nearly as much 
frightened as myself, and ran home to tell the 
strange news. 'The/u unwohted tidings spread ſar 
in a few moments, .gnd a crowd of people were 
on their way to the old house in a. short time, 
armed with pitchforks, clubs, rails, and othe 

miscellaneous weapons, determined to inve tie ate 


The $un had nearly | Set, and a driz- 


zling rain added to .the 


* 


viduals engaged in the enterprise, and each one 
emulated the other in displaying his bravery: and 
perseverance. 
8tood, that there was scarcely one of the present 
hostile company who did not suppoge he was go- 
ing forth to war against an apparition. When 
we reached the front door yard of the house, 

ome of the front ranks fell back, and the whole 
crowd. seemed disposed to make a ſull pause. 

But in a moment, the old man appeared at the 
door of the koimne, and. waving his skinny hand, 
he cried—* Come on, I shall make no resistance. 
It is for this purpose that I came here. Think 
not that I shall try to escape.” 

This-address was wholly unintelligible to. the 
throng, for his words, though understood, had no 
meaning to their minds. They had the. effect, 
however, to convince the listeners, that he was 
a creature of flesh and blood like themselves ; 
and one blustering voice addressed the venera- 
ble 8tranger—* What business have you here ?' 
The clown wag silenced, and after a brief con- 
8ultation, a Mr. Davis was appointed to question 
the wanderer. He advanced in front of the mul- 
titude, and the old man stepped out to meet 
him. 

*'The village has been alarmed,” s8aid Davis, 

* with the report that a stranger of very zingular 
appearance, had taken up his abode in this old 
house, and we have come forth for the purpose 
of inquiring into the affair.” 

*'To any questions you see fit to ask, I am 
ready to respond,* replied the old man with be- 
coming readiness, and dignity of manner which 
won the respect of the crowd, 

* Where are you from, sir,” inquired Davis. 

*I come from a distant part of the country,” 
returned the old man. *I once lived in this 
very house, and it was to indulge in certain 
gloomy recollections that I came here to-day. I 
had intended to one myself up before the light 
of another morning.” 

© It was then your intention to commit suicide,; 
I should judge by your words, continued Davis. 

* No,* returned the other with some emphasis, 
* but to. deliver myself up to justice.? 


the interrogator remained silent. In the mean 
time, an old man tottered forward, and looking 
.the. 8tranger full in the face, 'said, *If my old 
{eyes and ears do not deceive me, this must be 
"Mr. Larkin, whom I once knew well.” 

LS * You « are right, oighhey,” returned tho other, 


In the mean time, be it under- | 
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. to the Creator of all things. 
fstranger arose from his knees, and in 


This Jast s8peech puzzled all who heard it, and || 


gled long with. p 
and their young 


and .you are the only one in this company with 
whom I am acquainted.” 


The other aged man paused awhile, and seem- , 


ed to be endeavoring to bring to his mind 8ome 
circumstance of no recent occurrence. He at 
length said, in a hesitating manner, * I believe 
that you leſt the village in something of a hurry. 
Perhaps you have not ſorgotten a small account 
that was. then standing between us. I kept a 
8store at the Four Corners, you may recollect.” 

* Many years have passed 8ince then,” replied 
the other, shaking his silvery locks. * Yet I re- 
member much that took place in those days which 
you 'mention, Forty years have passed since 1 
leſt this place, but I have good cause to recollect 
it ;* and he pointed toward the spot from which 
the skeleton had been removed, several years 
before. This gesture, taken in connection with 
his words, electrified the whole assembly, who 
pressed, with eager curiosity, toward the two 
strangers. 'There were ominous $hakes of the 
head, - whispers and earnest glances. passing 
through the whole of the startled throng. The 


old man then, looking around for 80mebody. to. 
address, his eye fell upon Davis, and he saidy#r 
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thought you had come out to take me, with afull. 


knowledge of my guilt. / 

* This needs inquiring into,” 
the peace, and he took the old man aside. After 
a $hort conference. between them, the officer 
beckoned to several men,”and they set out with 
the old man between them for the jail, followed 
by the whole crowd. 

In about three months afterward, a large con- 
course was collected, just without the town, and 
in the centre of the motley mass stood a high 
wooden frame, from the top of which a rope dan- 
gled, fearſully proclaiming that an unfortunate 


*. 


FAY : 


fellow creature was about to pay the penalty of a 


capital offence, Silence reigned throughout that 


yvast multitude when, accompanied by the mar- 


shal and several other. -individuals, a , venerable 
man ascended the scaffold, his hair streaming in 
the .breeze, and kneeling, offered up his last 
The aged 
oment 
he was suspended between heaven and earth—a 
lifeless corse, while, his spirit had gone forth to 
the untried realms of futurity. 

'This man wag the murderer 'of the child which 
had been found a e old house. He had strug- 
Jos erty, together with nas wiſe 

; pledge of affection. % 


Said a justice of 


#2 


8till in the bloom of life, but having yielded to 
despair, he rose against the life of the innocent 
one, and fled, He gave 'as a reason for-this 
deed, that it would be better off out of the-world 
than in it. But in about a month aſter he had 
done the deed, he came into possession of a large 
amount of property—thus proving that had he 
waited with patience, the Lord's appointed time, 
all would have been well.- His riches did not 
yield him peace-or comfort, His hands were 
stained with blood, and when there was no man 
found to condemn him, his conscience would not 
permit him to rest until he had returned to the 
village, aſter an absence of forty years, and de- 
livered himself into the hands of justice. 
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Manner in which the Character of Christ was 
Perfected, 


Original. 


© It is adversity in 8ome one of its modifications which alone 
teaches us what we are. We must be in situations in which 
it is perilous to act, before we can know that we have the 
courage which is necessary for acting ; we must engage with 
fortune before we know that we have the power of being its 
victor.” BROWN. 


Wren we contemplate the character of Christ, 
we are lost in wonder and admiration. In him 
every virtue shines forth with unrivalled splen- 
dor. So much real greatness was never seen 
before 1n our world. There was a loveliness, a 
tenderness and compassion that was never equal- 
| led in any age or nation. In looking at this 
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| them to view. 


character, we naturally inquire for the manner 
in which it was matured and brought to perfec- 
tion, The scriptures present the desired infor- 
mation :—-* For it became him for whom are all 
things and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many .80ns unto glory, to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through suffering.'— 
* 'Though he were a s80n, yet learned he obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered.* God has 
revealed but one way to perfect character ; that 
is through suffering :—* No chastening fr the 
presentgeemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless, afterward, it yieldeth the peacea- 
ble fruits of Tn Tre nn unto them which are 


exercised thereby.” Prosperity cannot bring out 
the first traits in the human 8 1. 


to confirm this great tru 
great peril and danger tha reatest virtues 


18 in times of 


History goes | 


have been brought out. Mag i is like "marble i in 
the quarry., All the veins of beauty are there ; 


+ 


but it needs the hand of the sculptor to 'bring 
So in the human 8oul. "There 
are glorious traits ; courage, fortitude, fesigna- 
tion, perseverance, ambition, and many other 
noble and"interesting qualities ; but then man 
must be' placed -in peculiar circumstances to 
bring these out before the world. Take suffer- 
ing away from the world, and you would remove 
at once nearly. all virtue. "For instance, let a 


decree” go out from High Heaven, that” man 


should live forever-in this mortal state, and there 
would be far less feeling for our species than 
there is at the present time. ' Death has a sanc- 
tifying power ; it restrains man in his wildness 
and fury. *Tt is good for me,? said the Psalmist, 
that I have been afflicted.* 'The apostles glo- 
ried in tribulation, knowing that * tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed.” 
Few, if any, could have uninterrupted prosperity. 
God always gives man as many blessings as his 
nature can bear, and sometimes, perhaps, to 
show him his weakness, gives him more than he 
can enjoy ! When he $ees that the pleasures of 
life are chaining us to earth, he kindly removes 
them, that our minds may be directed to higher 
and purer s8cenes. No nation ever yet rose. to 
the highest point in moral worth and greatness, 
except through scenes of suffering. © When thy 
judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness.* And they will 
not learn righteousness in any other way. 


The character of Christ was not perfected till 
he died on Mount Calvary. True, it was pure 
and spotless before. But Jesus could only dis- 
play the greatness of his 8oul as the yarious cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed permitted 
him. He was not called to suffer to the greatest 
extent, till his crucifixion, When he prayed for 
his enemies on the cross, then he reached. the 
highest point in virtue ; then he did what man 
has never yet done ; he practised universal for- 
giveness, Having done this, his character stood 
forth as the purest, the best and the greatest that 
the world had eyer seen. We 8ee in Christ's 
sufferings a grand exhibition of a great. law which 
Seems to be interwoven with the moral constitu- 
tion of the universe. It is, that man, to reach 
the highest point of moral virtue, must be carried 
through the gloomy vale of adversity,” We 
too, wherein infinite Wisdom is 8uperior to | the 
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He thinks he discovers a eruelty; in God, when 


he'is afflicted. But © his ways are not our ways, 


nor his thoughts our thoughts.* * There is a path 
which no \fowl knoweth, and- which the vul- 


ture's eye hath not een ;/ the lion's whelps have | 


not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it.” 
The wisdom of this world is blind to all the beau- 
ties and*excellencies of the moral government of 


God." But * the law of the Lord is perfect, con- | 


verting the-s0ul.* © The 8tatutes of the 7,079 are 
right, Tejoicing the heart.” 

Let us then learn a great lesson. From the 
view taken of our 8ubject, we discover that there 
is as much benevolence intended in the afflictions 
of life, as in the various blessings of Providence. 
In fine, that afflictions are blessings, only sent in 
a different form. All the sorrows and misfor- 
tunes of life, then, that come from his hand, are 
evidences of his love. © As many as I love, I 
rebake and chasten ; be zealous, therefore, and 
repent,” Cv. 


The Dedication. 
Original, 


"Tis well to offer up the flower to God, 

Who bade it blos8om, and gave its beauty, 

Ere yet the blight hath fallen and defiled 

Its loveliness. *Tis well to pray that He 

Will guard it from rude passion's winds, and from 
The wrath of the destroying hand of sin ; 

But let.it fade, when death shall come, as pure 

As though it had not dwelt on earth, but been 

An angel of the skies to visit us, 

To show the brighter beauty of a life 

Devoted to the high service of truth 

And holiness ! *'Tis well to humbly ask 

That He who gives immortal life and bliss 

To man, will make it meet to bloom again 

In the @ternal paradise of God ! 

And erave that we may greet it there, though here 
Perchance we mourn its early absence from 

Our home parterre. 

I well remember one 

Blest 8cene of holy offering to the God 

Of earth and heaven, and ne'er shall I forget 

The 8acred feelings of that 8olemn hour. 

Nisease had ſastened round a mother's heart, 

And day by day the cheek grew pale, the eye 
Did lose its Justre, and the pulse beat faint, 
And hope expired in each friendly breazt. 

The shroud was made,—but yet a cherub form - 
Still Sported round the bed of death, as though 

No grieving power was near, to fill the heart 

With gall, and rob it of its dearest j Joys. 

"Twas hard to part with that unconscious one— 
The. thought was agony intense to her _ 

Who gave it birth, and 'twas her only child. 

But = had learned to put her trust in Him 

Who hears the raven's cry ; and though her voice 
Was faint | s the least whisper of the air 


Of sumimer's Mon, yu yet she would speak of God, 
Of truths givin heaveti, aud bliss for all, 
Till = could A no-more. | 
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Her last request 
Must now be breathed, and 'twas a holy one. 
She fain would have her child, with solemn rite, 


Offered to heaven. The minister of truth 
Came there at eve, and many-moistened eyes 
Gazed on the child honzde her mother's bed. 
O 'twas a melting ecene ! and all then felt 
The matchless worth of christian hope in death. 
Scarce had the prayer ascended to the throne, 
Fre death's hand was on her ; she 8miled, and said— 
Pm happy now ! *tis finished, all T wished ” 
And calmly as the flowers close, she died. 
ARIAN. 
Boston, Mass. 


Home. 
Original. | 
%. 


{ Its low, 8weet music haunts me yet.” 


Yes—even at this twilight hour—in my first 
stage of manhood—after having seen -much, 
heard much, known much of the little world in 
which we dwell, since I left the village school, 
and the hone of early days—that name comes 
rushing in upon me. TI can'never forget it. Go 
where I may, it will follow, I am willing ; let 
it be 80. Hallowed name ! Thrilling music is in 
the 8ound. © Stranger—far from: the s8pot of thy 
nativity—sayest thou not 80'? When a stranger 
in a strange land, you have cast your eager eye 
around in search of some being in whom you 
might identify a ſriend, an acquaintance, and 
have looked in vain, has not then the remem- 
brance of © Home, 8weet home !* rushed in all 
its force and reality upon the mind ? Most sure- 
ly. And thou hast sighed and prayed to behold 
that dearest of all earthly dwellings again, And 


when you have reclined in musing mood to think 


on the strange vicissitudes of this strange world, 
have you not found yourself, ere you was aware, 
back—back to the home of your childhood—in 
all the glow, of life's young morning—innocent, 
thoughtlessy and free—and have you not sighed 
for the enjoyment of that freedom once again ? 
Yes. * There” is no- place like home.” -Poor, 
worn, threadbare phrase—yet full of pure truth. 
No place—for peasant or prince, ruler or ruled, 
native or foreigner. Home forever | 
Reader—did you ever notice this Sweet com- 
parison of the christian poet ? 
« As when the weary traveller gains 


The height of z0me cominanding hill, 
His heart revives as 0'er the plains, 


He sees his home s Wough distant till. 
So when thy * 6: ar pilgrim"views 
| By faith his mansion in the skies ; 
The sight bs Giming zoul renews, * 
: And wings peed to reach the prize.” 
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Is it not beautiful ? T admire it—ſor amidst these 
thoughts of home, it carries me away from earth 
to that better land where joys unending abide, 

and life is ever new ; and as I rise in heavenly 
contemplation, the voice of gospel truth salutes 
me, and I exult as its strains declare : * Pilgrim 
of mortality ! your home on earth is but a tran- 
8ient one, Here you are but a 80journer, Your 
final home is a better country, even an heavenly 
—a city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God, True, it may seem as a far 
country to thee, yet good news hath been heard 
from its dominions—even tidings of eternal sal- 
vation. *As cold waters to a thirsty s80ul, 80 is, 
this message of joy from the kingdom of glory !* 
Even 80, 8aith this 8pirit.. That home is mine— 
is yours, reader! Yea, MaN—it 18 0URs. God 
be praised ! Amen. J. G. A. 
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Teachers of the Young. 
_ Original. 


IT 8eems not generally understood that the edu- 
cation of small children is a matter of moral as 
well as intellectual importance. One would real- 
ly suppose, from appearance, that it was consid- 
ered immaterial what sort of morality children 
were made. acquainted with, 80 that their heads 
were well filled, and their understandings well 
brightened with human knowledge. It appears} 
to be considered sufficient. to educate children 
for business, and to ſulfil the station of: ladies 
and gentlemen in the world ; while the idea of 
educating them for Angels of Heaven—which is 
to be their final destiny—does not once enter the 
minds of those whose province it is to teach. 
Now. it appears to me that this view of the -8ub- 
zect is even more important than the other, and 
that a moral education 1s of greater'moment than 
a merely intellectual one. But this is not all. 
The..infant, migd does, not stand till. . Fresh, 

vigorous, and inquiring, it must be-supplied with 
anheiofonce of some 8ort. It grasps at all within 
its reach. It imitates all it sees and hears ; and 
it is natural that it should do 80. The mind of 
man must expand and grow, and it can nei- 
ther expand nor grow, unless it is fed with 8ome- 
thing. How deeply important that what it feeds 
upon should be wholesomerand proper—that the 
Soul should be nourished by the bread of heaven, 


and not stuffed with husks,.. nor inflated with 


wind, But when we look only to the intellectual 


qualifications of a teacher, we are in great dan- 
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ger of running into-a vital error, and sacrificing 
the moral, worth of the child to its intellectual 
improvement. Let us not inquire 80 much who 
are smart teachers, ,and the best capable of gov- 
erning children, as who are the most purest- 
minded, the most discreet, and virtuous, Let us 


prefer those . who, having conquered their own 


passlons and unlawful appetites, will be the best 
examples to those tender and. imitative beings, 
upon whom impressions last long, and who de- 
rive those lasting impressions from the  ingtrue- 
tors of their infancy. Far better it would be that 
our children were never qualified for any earthly 
business whatever, than they should. lose their 
innocence under the hands. of an able but -un- 
principled instructor. Far better that they 8hould 
be wholly ignorant of this world's policy, than 
that they should contract false ideas of .those 
things which belong to their peace. I beheve 
the time is coming when these things will be 
looked upon in the light which they deserve—but 
that time will not arrive until moral excellence 
is regarded by the community as of immensely 
greater importance than mere intellectual ac- 
quirements, P. R. 


The Letter. 
Original. 
How 1MPORTANT are these little missileg to man- 
kind ! How much good and evil has been wrought 
through the influence of a single letter ! 
How often has the 'bruised heart been heal- 
ed, or the joyous 80ul been filled with anguish 
by - the reception of a single letter ! The 
postman little reflects what aa mountain of wo, 
and what rivers of joy are borne daily by him 
from one- part of the country to another, The 
mail bag is thrown carelessly ſrom- one place to 
another—hastily opened, locked, and despatch- 
ed again—pulled and pushed about as rudely as 
if its contents were wholly. unimportant, yet it 
contains a variety of intelligence of the greatest 
consequence to individuals of very different char- 
acters, pursuits, and cireumstances. Perhaps, 
in that leathern bag, which is 80 carelessly han- 
dled, is -a small, pink-colored epistle, enclosing 
in its folds the words of hope to a desponding 
lover, who has waited long for his. mistress to be 
gracious unto him. In a moment of despair, it 


is destined to arrive and whisper peace to. bis 
distracted spirit=-perhaps to prevent thy pommis- 
8i0n of Suicide. "Hasten to thy destination, ies- 
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Senger of mercy, and relieve the gu | 
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' In another envelope is the long-delayed pay- 
ment of a debt, sent to 8ome poor and laborious 


man who has wiitet for his due until hope has | 


given way to despondency. Hasteff mesenger. 
of relief, and provide food for his weeping little 
ones. © Another document contains a reprieve for 
a condemned criminal, who, with the horrors of 
a disgraceful death before him, trembles with 
anxious and doubtful expectation for the devel- 
opment of his fate. That letter with the hand- 
some '8eal; 80 neatly folded, and prettily Super- 
scribed, is a mere letter of compliment ſrom Miss 
A to Miss B, in which the former assures the 
latter that 8he is very desirous of seeing her 
once more, and that her lap-dog is in excellent 
health—a change of air having proved beneficial 
to him—the * dear little creature? has been taken 
out to ride by lady D, and never enjoyed himself 
better in his © 8weet little life.” 

That letter 8uperscribed in a tiff and formal 
hand, and sealed with part of a wafer, is from a 
young boarding«school girl, who writes to assure 
her affectionate parents that she'is very well sat- 
isfied where 8he 1s, only she wants to 8ee them 
all very much, and sends her love to Kitty, her 
brothers and sisters, and bids them kiss little 
Augustus three times on each cheek for her. 

In yon little folded sheet, the superscription 
of which is written with a hasty and impatient 
hand, is a doleſul story written by some unfortu- 
nate padlioker to his friend in a distant city, beg- 
ging the loan of a considerable sum of money, as 
he-is harassed by his printers and paper maker, 
who are importunate in their demands for money 
and will not. be put off —while his subscribers re- 


fuse to pay up their demands, under the 8uppo-| 


Sition that [the trifling 8zum due from each one 
can be of no great moment to a man who is rich 
enough to publish a newspaper or a magazine. 

A little” piece of folded paper near the last 
mentioned letter, is anote from a postmaster ad- 
dressed to a publisher, and announcing that six 
magazines addressed to his town, lie dead in the 
office, and are not taken out. The reason he 
assigns' for this delinquency is, that two of the 
8ubscribers have moved away—one of them has 
learned 80 much, that he thinks he knows enough 


without reading any more ; another has conchu- | 


ded he wont take the publication, and as he has 


taken out. only two numbers, the rest can go 
back to t 


[ 


| 


| 5 ' Publisher, and as he keeps a book- gives 'no J nate "i 
"RM he can sell _ to Some > of his customers form SOINe DAE of we extent wag pb merang | 
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| Another of the delinquents only took the papers 
'on trial, and as he has been asked to pay his 


Subscription, he finds they do not suit him, and 
therefore does not call at the office for them any 
more. 'The other delinquent has joined a mili- 
tary company, and finds that it takes up all his 
time to keep his musket and uniform in good or- 


| der—he can find no time to read. 


Another letter, that lies near the bottom of the 
bag, is from a worthy minister, who writes that 
he has attended considerably to his business as 
agent of the magazine, but that he has got no 
subscribers yet ; but that one young man of 
eighteen promises that as 8oon as he comes of 
age, and has money of his own, he will put down 
his name. But that peach-colored letter 80 neat- 
ly ſolded and superscribed, is from a good heart- - 
ed and beautiful young lady, who writes a lively 
and kind letter to the publisher, announcing that 
She has procured fifteen good subscribers in one 
week, apologizes for not getting more, and says 
that she intends to exert herself with greater di- 
ligence in future. A letter by the side of the 
last, written on a coarse brown sheet, is from an 
honest yeoman, who has been a 8teady subscri- 
ber to the magazine ever since it was first pub- 
lished, whose fair and happy daughters always 
hail its appearance with joy. This letter enclo- 
8es a bill to the amount of the present year 's 
subscription. How willthe publisher rejoice when 
he receives the two last mentioned letters ! and 
if he be a backelor, how will his heart go pit-a-pat 


| as his brightening eye wanders over the delicate 
lines traced by the fair hand of the young lady, 


who has procured him 80 many subscribers, and 
promises to procure more ! He will immediately 
resolve to obtain the best writers for his maga-, 
zine, and to 8pare no pains to make it worthy 
the patronage of such kind: friends. The smiles_ 
of the ladies will inspire him with fresh courage 
to go forward with his undertaking, and to do all 
that lies in his power, for the good of the public 
—by way of enlightening their minds and im- 
parting 8uch instruction as 18 calculated to make 
them wise unto salvation. - All he asks is. a rea- 
gonable share of the public patronage, and 
promptness in his subscribers. 


Such is the variety—important and unimpor- 
tant—contained; in the plain and unpretending 
mail-bag:; and fromthis simple catalogue, which 
of the subject, we may 
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dreds are deprived of 8olace, of property and the 
encouraging. demonstrations of friendship and 
affection. ' The immense evil. attendant on such- 
an offence can hardly be estimated. C. 


Clouds, 
Original. 


Bx16GHnrT beautiful clouds in the glowing west, 
With rich crimson crowns and with golden vest ; 

Ye are floating on, as if conscious and proud 

Of the beauty we trace in the fleeting cloud. 

Ye are marching on, by the wind-spirit led, 

Far away from the source which your brightness Shed ; 
And darker you grow as ye leave his 8gnule— 
But now ye are lost in yon murky pile. 


Frail, vanished clouds ! ye are types of the vain, 
Of many who followed m beauty's train ; 

Who deemed they were worthy of homage and praise, 

And proudly moved on courting others to gaze, 

At the beauty they claimed as wholly their own, 

Not dreaming in whose brightness they briefly shone— 
Forgetting their God, the 80urce of their light, 
Soon faded all which the good can delight. 


Original, 


THERE 1s a kind of poetical sublimity in the ac- 
count of the first creation, embellished by cer- 
tain-traditions, which, though it may not enlight- 
en the understanding, furnishes a not unwhole- 
gome repast to the imagination. 
When the Creator, clothed in the habiliments 
of his soveretgnty, spake the living impulse of 
his being to the 8ombre realms of the everlasting 
void, lo ! the earth, and seas, and skies, in the 
8lent grandeur of © heayen's first law, *arose into 
life. But, ſor a time, the minstrelsy of the up- 
per world *'woke not the 8ong of the Almighty's 
praise. The trumpet of his ſame 8ounded not in 
the portals of glory. The proclamation of the 
new born in the family of the 8pheres, to the im- 
' mortals of his high habitation, delayed. Darkness 
reigned vietor till on the mighty deep, the-dry 
land, and over the concaved firmament. Silence 
maintained unbroken empire. Although, without 
real, voice or sound,” there had been an acces- 
8i0n to the ponderous chain of existence, the off- 
gpring of the God Intelligence, who drank the 
Spirit of their ethereal natures from the enkind- 
lings of his all-seeing eye, knew it not. As yet, 
the ſountain of day, though-ever obedient to- its 


Author's will, had not exhibited to the armies of 


| heaven, the infant world, which slept on the dark. 
bosom of chaos. As if indignant at this apathy, 
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a voice, in the dread power of its original thun- 


}| ders, commands : * Let there be hight 1 and floods 


of outpouring beams obey the great behest. 
Midnight- and silence resigh-” both crown and 
sceptre; wWifile songs, from all vocal: being: 
rush forth, simultaneously, with the over 

light : ©'The morning 8tars 6g together, and all 
the 8ons of God shout for joy.” 

The reader is at liberty to make that Heb 
tion of the foregoing paragraph, which may have 
to him the most appropriate seeming ; while the 
writer. avails himself of the object for which it 
has been introduced, namely, the procurement 
of a theme for remark, upon the nature and ten- 
dency. of light. 

The province of light, since. time began, has 
been, to make manifest ; and-its manifestations 
always tend to the highest glory of God, and the 
happiness of his children. Though works de- 
manding the most elevated ascriptions of praise, 
may belong to God, yet, while they are conceal- 
ed from - our perceptions, whether by ignorance 
or our prejudices, they are to us. as though they 
were not ; and we may innocently withhold the 
Creator's due, It is then that ' necessity_ de- 
mands : * Let there be light !* and when the illu- 
minating 80urce vouchsafes an answer, the tri- 
bute of praise, for new discoveries of grace, 1s 
Joyfully presented at the altar of devotion. . All 
the discoveries of light, relating to the attributes 
and purposes of God, have ever tended to com- 
fort and improve mankind. Yes, its revelations, 
concerning whatever belongs to the Divine Be- 
ing, are calculated to -awaken the noble sensa- 
tion of gratitude inthe human mind ; to enkindle 
in the heart the exulting sentiments of love and 
praise.; and to open in the 8oul permanent sour- 
ces. of rational enjoyment. It is a sentiment of 
Scripture, that all created things utter one gen- 
eral voice of acclamation to their eternal author; 
for there is nothing which he has done, there 1s 
nothing he will do, there is nothing 'he can do, 
and not deny himself, which, when manifested to 
his children by the light of his heavenly. Spirit, 
would not instantly lead them' to love and adore 
him. There can be no trait in his character, no 
Secret in his designs, no feature in his govern- 
ment,. that, if proclaimed on earth, would not 
conduce to his'own unapproachable glory, apt 
our unspeakable joy. | 

When error has misled the mind; and 
ed the understanding, and the unhap Me 
Gord. his Creator as a tyrant, rovengels 
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: { Let {hay be bl !” and on the eye-balls of the 
blind, 4s ; poured a flood of day, New 
po tly. beheld. The. 8oul, that before 
du Jn God as a foe, dreadful in vengeance, 
fearful in judgments, and implacable in wrath, 
now | exclaims, * Abba, Father !— Thou art, O 
God ! gracious and epctihl, slow to anger, 
abundant in goodness and truth, forgiving i iniqui- 
ties, transgressions, and sins ; and the ound of 
thine excellent loving kindness, which is better 
than life, hath gone abroad into all the earth : 
'The inhabitants of the islands call thee blessed.” 
The hidden fountains of his 8oul are broken up, 
and the gushing streams of love and joy, exhal- 
ing the incense of praise, and deep, affectionate 
gratitude, make an acceptable oblation to the 
great source of light, life, and peace. 

When portentous Joubt and boding fear, im 
pos8e. upon the mind their ponderous burthens, 
and the brightness. of the © soul's calm sunshine? 
seems. beclouded, and all * heartfelt joy' is over- 
cast with a veil of gloom—when apprehensions 
are indulged, of having outlived the mercy of 
heayen, and of being denied a place in the Sa- 
vior's affections here, and in his holy kingdom 
hereafter, then it is, that the eternal Spirit com- 
mands—* Let there be light” and the clouds 
withdraw, the darkness disappears, the gloomy 
yeil is rent, and the pure light from the throne of 
God and the Lamb, spreads its peaceful and ra- 
diant mantle over the whole empire of the 80ul, 
It is . then that the long neglected harp of the 
Creator's praise, is plucked from the drooping 
willow of 8orrow, and borne from the Babylonish 
streams of despondency to the city of Mount 
Zion, to 8well the anthem and the 8ong of Jeho- 
vah's goodness. 

When, * by the false glare of science © be- 
trayed,” or a soulless philosophy, the mind 
* doeth despite to the spirit of grace, tramples 
under foot the Son of God, counts the blood 
| of the covenant wherewith we are sanctified 
an unholy thing, crucifies the Lord of glory 
afresh, and puts him to open shame? ; then it is, 
that the everlasting Father, as on the morning of 
creation, exclaims—* Let there be light ”* and lo! 
Jegus is revealed * the chief among ten thousand 


and altogether lovely,” in the clear effulgence of| 


fresh h beau et ties, and bright, immortal joys, | 


truth—an $9 to man, of his most fervent and 
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exhibiting an example of virtue, / deyotedness, 
and beneyolence, in a halo of brilliancy, beyond 
the brightness of the sun, and irresistible. Then 
it 1s, that the wilderness. blossoms as the roae.; 
the barren and waste places give signs of life 
and vegetation ; the desert abounds in living 
Springs ; and those vocal powers, unused to chant 
the 8tory of redeeming love, make music, in the 
gong of Moges and the Lamb, for the city of our 
God. 

When, on the dismal and rayless coast of ultra 
unbelief, the dernier resort of human depravity, 


bound with invincible icy bars, and whelmed in 


perpetual shades, the mind takes the fearful and 
headlong plunge, which denies the world a di- 
vine and intelligent parentage, ascribing its -pa- 
ternity to a combination of blind, fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, and leveling the origin of its- own 
unfathomable powers, and their duration, to. the 
condition of the evanescent clay it inhabits ; then 
it 1s, that the omnipotent fiat is again 8poken : 
* Let there be light” and mental midnight is 
turned to noonday, and the orphanage of crea- 
tion exchanged for a knowledge of the existence 
of the Father of the spirits of all flesh. 'The 
blighting frowns and chilling gloom, that lowered 
upon the face of nature, are lost in smiles of ce- 
lestial radiance, which shall glow on in their 
brightness, more brilliant and bright, throughout 
interminable time. Where sightless and thought- 
less chance, the god of a stupid and brainless 
monstrosity, held the destiny of universal being, 
without consciousness, motive, or aim, 1s now 
Seen a purpose, all wise and. good, alike con- 
scious, unerring, intelligent, and unchanging and 
undying. Indeed, the joyful recipient of this 
light feels, that all things around him, beneath 
him, above him, and within him, have changed. 
He has become a new creature, inhabiting a new 
world, and living for an object worthy of himself. 

When ſeeble, erring man, 80 far mistakes his 
own best good, and the:'good of his race, as to 
walk in those paths which divine wisdom has in- 
terdicted, and geek for pleasure in the ways and 
works of the ungodly, surrendering the helm of 
his mind to the man of sin, and hailing. intem- 
perance, profanity, indolence, gaming, irreli- 
gion, and-worldly lusts, as his bosom friends, and 
traveling companions on the journey of liſe, vain- 
7 16 imagining that a long, long credit will be giv- 


| en him, with an extengion extending into the un- 


Seen world, ere he hall be called to experience 
the bitterness and death of his unrighteous do- 
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ings, should he fail to make good his egcape al- 
together, by-virtue of an orthodox repentance— 
then it is, that the commandment revives, in the 
awakenings of its primeval thunders : * Let there 
be light ” Lo! as in the twinkling of an eye, the 
8cales full off, and sin stands revealed in its * ex- 
ceeding sinfulness'—a monster 80 hideous,* that 
to be: hated, he needs but be seen'—without one 
charm for any being of any region—alive all over 
with instruments of torture—-breathing the venom 
of death-—and the total reverse of all he had 
seemed to his deluded votaries, ere the potent 
rays of truth tore away his plundered guise from 
heaven's wardrobe, and unmasked the 8prrit, as 
well as the features of the fiend. 'The 806ul that 
once loved him, now burns with a holy hate of 


| 


his remotest kindred, eschewing every appear- | 


ance of evil. And nothing but an extinction of 
that heavenly ray, which lit up the former chaos 
of his understanding, can give the monster ever 
again a permanent triumph over him. 'The man 
now enters into newness of life. 
he once but slightly-esteemed, and abhors what 
he was once enamored of. He discovers, that 


the pleasures of sin exist nowhere, save in the| 


deceived and debased imaginings of the ungodly. 
He realizes too, that the only sure fountain of 
abiding joy, is holiness ; and that without it, 
none but s8uch as wander in all deceivableness 
of soul, can imagine themselves truly happy. It 
Is now, too, peradventure, for the first time, that 
the pure flame of the incense of gratitude burns 
on the altar of his purified affections, to the great 
Source of all good ; while. he celebrates the 
praises of his Deliverer, in the spiritual 8ongs of 
his understanding, making melody to God, in the 
inmost recesses'of his heart. 

When the chastenings of Divine Providence 
are administered in dark and mysterious forms, 
m which, to discover a merciful Father's hand, 
our moral perceptions are perplexed past all but 
christian endurance, and from which we are un- 
able to divine how any real good can proceed— 
when the soul sinks with weariness beneath its 
burthen of cares and trials, and is ready to ex- 
claim, * All these things are against me,” and 


too hard for patient sufferance ! then comes there | 


He adores what | 
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a voice, 8weet as the breath of spring-time, 8ay- 


| ng, © Let there be hight!” and lo! the dreary 


winter of the heart is exchanged ſor the vernal | 
8eason, for its joyous and tranquilizing minstrel- | 
SY, for its gladsome promise, and its yo 
dreamy hopes, and for its pleasant and healthful 


” T7 
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and doubt yield to the light of | 


ung || boundless forms, anything to furnis 


toils of preptiration and e Rhone ). B0 
sadness relieve us of their dreariness—dark 


confidence ; and in the tra yy 7 of reco 
ation to God, it is felt that, *though 's 
dure for the night, joy returns with the morning.” 
It is now, that, with more than earthly geatinct- 
ness to the eye of ſaith, that * far more” exceed- 
ing an eternal weight be glory,” incorruptible, 
and reserved in the heavens, which apostolic di- 
vinity ascribes to afflictions of momentary conti- 
nuance, casts behind to its heirs of promise, a 
shadowy prelibation of its unsearchable riches, 
to 8erve them in this wilderness of their tribula- 
tions, as a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by 
night. 

Triumphant faith, to cohmninniats our victory 
over all the ills of lis; but especially the bond- 
age of the fear of death, holds forth the assur- 


| ance, that: at the moment decreed in the fulness 


of times, the Eternal shall arise in the majesty 
of his strength, extend the arm of his omnipo- 
tence over the dark valley and shadow of death, 
and as at the dawn of the morning of creation, 
command : *LgT THERE BE LIGHT ?* and the ef- 
fulgence of an immortal day 8hall burst. on the 
night of the grave ! 'Then $hall the enfranchised 
captives of mortality, forevermore the 8ons of 
God and children of the resurrection, with the 
morning stars of the new creation, and the spir- 
its of the just made perfect, shout the glad tri- 
umphs of redemption, and. sing together the im- 
mortal victor song : *O death ! where is thy 
Sting ? O grave! where is thy victory ??. Then 
Shall a full choir of the sons and daughters of 
the family of the Creator, in all the variety of 
their new and mysterious endowments, exerting 
their highest and happiest powers of praise and 
acclamation, celebrate a battle fought, a victory 
won, a pos8es8io0n gained, compared with which, 

all others chronicled in the vast annals. of time, 
shall cease to be glorious, and be commemors- 
ted and remembered no more. 


This first and great. command : * Let there be 


| hight” the procurer of the primogenial day, Shall 


neyer cease to be given, while the attributes of 
an immortal and endless being can enable_ man 


[to advance in a knowledge of his Creator's 


works ; or while there sball remain in the realm 
of 1 immensity, the sphere of the. opera ratings of a 
ever creating cause, teeming with life'm all 


new themes of contemplation, or. CE rocks 


AJ : 


bs; ts fe 4 eas have spent, {ten| 


the f r xercise of his unſailing poxr-| 
ers, acqt very advance, new energies, 
and _ eyi etition of the Alpha. and Omega 
of es og Vs Hf there be light !' fresh supplies 


of the means of pi 6s ec he will feel himself] 


but an. a-b-c-darian in the school of his God, and 


the revelations of the light of eternity. 


J, C. W. 


Lynn, Mass. 
DD C——cCCcqOA——_—— 


Passing Time. 
Original. 
ADDRESSED TO K. H. C. 


Timex hurries 8wiſtly on ! 

Each fleeting year 8eems 8horter than the last, 

And many hopes which cheered its opening dawn, | 
Are buried with the past. 


How many and how bright— 
'The future views which cheating fancy gave ; 
[Time touched the canvass with a changing blight, 
From which no power can 8ave. 


"Tis but a little while, 
Since gummer with her joyous light was here ; 
All things looked gay, which her rejoicing smile 
Shone on to bless and cheer. 


How passing fair the flowers ! 
"That all around *neath her light step sprang up ; 
How 8oft the night-dew and. the 8ilver showers ! 
Which filled each opening cup. 


And now *tis autumn time !— 
Dark leaden clouds come ver the sunny sky, 
And summer birds to seek a softer clime, 
From the wild tempest fly. 


Oh zolemn are the hours ! - 


The winds are wailing o'er the withered leaf, | 


'They tune their harps, and to the faded gains 
| Sing a 8ad gong of grief. 


Where are the kind and true ? 
Who watched together nature's changing moods ; 
The ye s fiery flash, the 8unset's hue, 
ine the woods. 


Who Lat oceh Jong bri t day, 
And when the moonlit eve did stillness bring— 
To read the thrilling tale and poet's lay, | 
Or © Songs of Zion” 8ing. F 


| - Vainly I look around 
- For thoge whose: words were muazic to my heart ; 
| TO his "Then coll ties had-closely bound, 
| Id y bado us part. | 


— 
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IO returns the star, 
And 8p Og x the bud on vale and plain, 
_ And friends who now by fate are severed ogg” 


May often meet again. . 


But if no more on earth, 
'Those kindred hearts may hold communion ments. 
If zome loved face, and form, and voice of mirth, 
Death's cold embrace _ greet— 


Lift we the trusting eye, 
To a sure meeting on that better shore, 
Where clouds come not—and roses never die— 


And time hall reign no more. M. A. D. 
wage. Gat Oct. 1837. 


 Mleonora, the Shakeress. 

C EDGARTON. 
Original. 

*TarRe, there! Nathan, seest that long silver 

line of mist rising from that dark 'old forest ? 

"Tis the token of a hidden river—T verily believe 


BY MI1I$SS$S 8$. 


| me, there les the actual gold-bedded stream we 


geek !* exclaimed the beautiful little enthusiast, 
who sat in the front of a long covered wagon, ts 
an elderly, intelligent looking man by her ide. 
*Oh, I do hope 80! ' I almost think I can 'se6 
the glimmer of a blue lake, just 8uch as dear old 
brother Simon described in his testament.” -- 

*Hush, Eleonora,” replied old Nathan fondly, 
taking off his broad brimmed hat, and holding it 
up before his eyes, to screen them from the full 
blaze of the rising 8un, that he might scrutinize 
the spot pointed out by the little sister ; * hush, 
giddy thing ! more like it is the glimmer of your 
own blue eyes—forido you not see that all before 
us is -one unbroken extent of forest, ' and that if 
there were a sheet of 'water concealed there; 
your eyes could not penetrate all that mass of 
trunks and leaves to digcover it ?? 

* But my eyes are young, and | yours are. old 
and dim," Nathan ; I deelare, I do gee water 
through the trees ! Look eteady a moment— 
how it | 8parkles .in the” sunbeams ! I elaim the 
great discovery of Simon's western estate!* and 
her light laugh rang like liquid melody along the 
adjacent forest-borders, as she started. to her 
ſeet and held out her little mittened- hand with 


an air of pomposity ; * bear witaess,/ all, that 
[| Eleonora Fay is justly entitled to the honor of 


bestowing her own name upon that bed of water, 


1] and-that- it- is no longer ** Simon's Lake,” but 


Eleonora's Lake, or Lake Eleonora. Maya't it 


be 80, Nathan ?* she begged, with an eager 


voice, seconded by an. eloquent appeal from her 
clear x ous eyes, whoee 5 SK she vouy He 
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Yea, child, if it prove to be what we. seek, 
you shall make it your: namesake ; but for my 
part, I can 8ee nothing like what you speak of, 
though there is, to be sure, a veil of mist at 8ome 
distance yonder, How is it, Mary, do you see 
any thing marvyellous ?? 

The woman addressed leaned forward in the 
carriage, and strained her eyes to catch a ghimpse 
of what the little beauty 80 resolutely persisted 
in declaring to -be distinctly visible. Yea, most 
certainly there is water there, but may be it is 
not * Simon's Lake, after all. - However, I think 
we may as well gtop and take our breakfast, and 
after that, 8end some of the brethren to explore 
the forest, for we cannot, at all events, be far 
from the place of our destination.” 

* Well, well, may be 80,* replied Nathan ; 
* take the reins, while I alight and consult the 
brethren. In rear of the carriage containing our 
friends, Nathan, Mary, and Eleonora, besides 
half a dozen sisters whom we have not introdu- 
ced to our readers, followed two carriages of si- 
milar construction, containing about an equal 
number of persons, male and female—<still farther 
in the rear, followed a baggage team, drawn by 
8x strong, plump horses, their warm. breaths 
smoking in the cool morning air, and their sleek 
sides moist, as though their matin travel had been 
rapid, and of considerable extent. 

After 8ome consultation between the elder and 
his brethren, in which it was decided that Mary's 
advice was: worthy of being followed, the carri- 
ages were speedily yacated, the horses detached, 
and the whole party grouped beneath the ancient 
forest trees, that in their long and glorious ex- 
istence, had never looked down upon an assem- 
blage of beings, 80 unique and .picturesque, as 


the 8mall fraternity of Shakers now clustered be-. 


neath their, boughs. The drab-colored broad- 
brims and long. rounded jackets, the plain pecu- 
liar coats and blue yarn-8tockings of the men, 
were euriously” contrasted with the/scant pressed- 
flannel gowns, narrow grey cloaks and close no- 
crowned: bonnets of the women, who were bust- 
ling about with their characteristic notableness, 
preparing -breakfast, while the brethren waited 
upon their lusty well-fed animals. | Tea-kettles 
were 800n boiling, potatoes roasting, and pork 
frying at short intervals about the sylvan taber- 
nacle, whilst little Eleonora stood with glisten- 
ing eyes, admiring the strange and, to her mind, 


exciting spectacle. | 
* And 80, Mary,” 8aid she to the tall, dignified 


| 
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matron we have before mentioned, who Sat. 8U- 
perintendiag the operations of the nubordinet 

© this 1s breakfasting i a ONS will we ” 

not ? I had no idea before of $77 Sas 


| reminds me of the gipsy parties you have told me 


about, only our dresses are not 80 fantastic.” 
You are just about wild enough for 'a young 


gypsy,” replied the eldress pleasantly, © Come 


and see if there is not 8omething to tame” you 
here, leading her to the long table which was 
gpread beneath the trees. 'The whole party were 
collected at the feast with appetites whetted by 
long abstinence and that peculiar stimulant which 
is natural to woodlands, and is said to give 8uch 
a 8trong zest to every 8pecies of aliment, from 
the richest roast, down to a cold potato ; and 
while they are satiating those cravings of nature, 
that with all their warrings against nature, they 
have never been able to conquer, we will gratify 
the curiosity of our readers, if we may be allow- 
ed the vanity to suppose we have awakened any, 
by detailing briefly, their origin and destination. 

They were the better portion of a large 8ocie- 
ty of Connecticut Shakers, who were about to 
make a. settlement upon an extensive estate, 
deeded to them a few months before, by an aged 
brother upon his death bed. Nathan and Mary 
had for many years'been elders of the church, 
and bore as unlimited 8way over the subjects of 
their little territory, as the haughtiest autocrat 
that ever wielded the sceptre of an empire. So 
long accustomed to their imperative dictation, the 
fraternity had learned to feel no surprise at the 
most novel project that might be set on foot by 
these petty despots, and obeyed their require- 
ments as unresistingly as the * world's people' 
submit to the laws :of nature and expediency. 
Indeed there could not be much regret occagion- 
ed by the relinquishment of the statute books in- 
to less authoritative hands, for though Nathan 
and Mary were more profound legislators, they 
were far less lenient executives than their guc- 
ces80rs, 

Nathan had graduated at a university in early 
life, and had commenced the- practice of law, 
when a 8erious disappointment of the heart pros- 
trated, for a time, his health and reason. His 
recovery was attended by a kind of gullen mis- 
anthropy, which induced him to withdraw. from 
the world, and unit@himself with-this qiyJuded 
people, where he had gradually : ecovVenwd. hi 
 cheerfulness, and displayed 50 " Rang: tokens. « 
leading gift, that he was promot the” 
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chip. of the church; which office he had now held 
for we term of fourteen tron Those who wit- 


and heats him pronounce an eloquent Madorta- 
tion upon ancient literature, would hardly ac- 
knowledge in the plain personage presiding at 
the woodland 'breakfast, the identity of that ele- 
gant young collegian. His hair, which were he 
our hero, we should canonically term auburn, 
was. changing its somewhat brilliant hue, for a 
color more accordant with the drab complexion 
of the coat, on which its long, unbarbered locks, 
clustered in heroic ringlets—his restless blue 
eye, long, straight nose, and prominent, veiny 
forehead, were marked by the hand of time in 
hues fainter and more delicate, yet 8till distinct 
enough to betray the chisel of the great Sculptor, 
whose 8tudy includes the universe, and whose 
materials comprehend creation. 

Nathan had one peculiarity, which all his pro- 
fessions of simplicity of manners and plainnesgs of 
speech had never eradicated. He loved to dis- 
play his classical erudition, to be chaste, poetic, 
elegant——and if possible to astonish his untaught 
auditors, and make them esteem him a very demi- 
god. Though initiated in the mysteries of the 


zame idiomatic elegance, Mary's phraseology was | 


remarkably simple and unpretending. She had in 
her youthful days been a wife and a mother, but 
the witchery of Ann Lee 8educed her from the 
home 8he had graced with her virtues and refine- 
ment, and turned the current of her affections, 
which had flowed 80 abundantly toward her hus- 
band and child, into a very different channel, 
where they had remained in frigid imprisonment, 
till in the beauty and 8weet graces of little Eleo- 
nora, they were at length warmed into life and 
action. She had learned the s8tory of her hus- 
band's death a few months after her unnatural 
desertion, and her child, she believed must have 
fallen a victim to want and suffering, though of 
the certainty of its fate 8he had never. been in- 
| formed. \She was a woman of masculine- firm- 
ness of mind, and her bold, projecting forehead, 

and . black, piercing deep-set.eye, betokened an 
unusual degree of intellectual strength, such. as 
might be expected in one who could 80 unrelent- 
ingly. break. the strongest natural ties, to take up 
the 6r088, 4 a false Christ. 
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ped-in flannels, and dressed with exquisite taste, 
bearing a knot of blue ribbon upon her breast, to 
which was attached a small note, recommending 
her in the most fervent and heart-thrilling man- 
ner, to the tender care of the elder sister, Mary 
Hale, —representing her as a/ poor motherless 


babe, from whom'a cruel fate was now tearing 


the last idolizing parent, and directing that 8he 


should be taught im all the ehristian gifts and 
graces, gave those that partake too strongly of 
8ectarism, ' requesting, moreover, 


be allowed her, 80 far as it did not encroach up- 
on the strictest rules of propriety and spiritual 
purity ; and as an earnest to this appeal, was 
enclosed a considerable 8um* of money, which 
was only a foretaste of that which shonld accrue 
to them, if the child should be tenderly reared to 
the age of twelve years. 

Eleonora was now commencing her thirteenth 
year, and as yet no parent had appeared to claim 
her ; a circumstance that Mary for one did not 
regret, for from the moment that her eyes first 
lighted upon the thrilling smiles of the orphan 
babe, her heart had been one fountain of love 
for her. All the affection that was once bestow- 
ed upon her own little cherub boy, was fastened 
upon ' her lovely protege ; and as the artificial 
excitement of her religious faith 8ubsided, and it 
became to her, merely a cold formal professon, 
80 proportionately, did her attachment to Eleo- 
nora increase. Artless' as a young dove, the or- 
phan beauty had grown up, ignorant and incuri- 
ous concerning her origin—the pet of the elders, 
and the favorite of all ;—how could she be oth- 
erwise than the happiest of hving things ? 

The superior talents of the elders (we speak 
comparatively) were of great service in the edu- 
cation -of Eleonora, whose delicate penetration 
and ardent thirst for knowledge, were satisfied 
only withe complete solution of every scienti- 
fic mystery and moral enigma, that puzzled- her 
comprehension or her conscience: 'Those who 
are intimately acquainted with the peculiar sect 
among whom she was reared, know well the ge- 
neral ignorance that pervades their ranks, whe- 


who have charge of intellectual matters, it is not 


| for us to deeide.  Albeit, the term of Nathan's / 
in| ejdership was dis gu 
| diffusion us useful knowl 


inguished for an an ern 


nd Which was even. -ouffersd'tt to. ©X ee 
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that perfect 
| freedom of action, speech, and thought, should 


ther from the design, or incompetency of those 
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heroine, insomuch that she was accomplished-jin 


all the branches of ornamental” needlework, un- 
_ derstood the elements of botany, could relate, 


with artless elegance, the history of Shakerism 
from the creation of the world down to the period 
of her connection with the society, and had even 
perused an entire volume of poetry, apart from 
the hymn-book and a popular manuseript_ text- 
book. in rhyme, entitled © A Concise Answer to 
the inquiry, Who and what are the Shakers ?' 
Such indulgence, as is usual, resulted in spoll- 
ing her, at least for a practical Shaker, and 


' transformed her into the most enthusiastic, ro- 


mantic creature possible. Such she was at the 
period of their emigration to the. western wild, 
where in the magnificent forests and rich alluvi- 


als, the clear, broad rivers and sleeping lakes, 


which 1ntersected their line of travel, she found 
constant themes for her imagination to weave in- 
to fantasies of childish romance, and bright, mil- 
lenial visions. 

The lake pointed out by her, just within the 
borders of the forest, and the meadow-land sur- 


. rounding it, were too correct prototypes 'of the 


descriptive picture left by old Simon, to be mis- 
taken; and as ſurther evidence of their identity, 
there stood the very huts, also mentioned in the 
deed, which were erected for temporary shelters 
to the surveyors, nearly eight years before, and 
now served the same kind purpose to our emi- 
grants, where we shall leave them for 8ome years, 
to make clearings and found a village after their 
own peculiar fashion. 
- * * * . 

One of those long golden twilights, that 80 
frequently s8veceed the decline. of the 8ummer 
Sun, was beginning to chequer with streaks/ and 


links of yellow light, the 8oftly agitated surface 


of Lake Eleonora, 'which till retained its origi- 
nal quiet beauty, amid all the marvellous change 


' that had been wrought upon its bordef$; There, 


too, warbled the yellow bedded Arethuse, wind- 
ing through rich meadows with a quiet murmur, 
and becoming gradually more restless, till hush- 
ed..in the breathing silence of the lake. Alas ! 
melodious rivulet, and 8weet, transparent lake ! 
The' traveller asks vaioly for their location, and 
the yacant. stare, and evasive answer prove that 


their day of romance is past, and-that henceforth | 
ruder names will designate their less poetic, and 


But- thanks: to. the |] 


perhaps more utile qualities. 
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[then creatures of sentiment and gifted. intolloet 


q 


| wandered. delighted upon their. sylvan border 


and enacted  scenes of holy beauty. that. well 4 k 
gerve the faithful SOTO of a chronicler's 
pen. 


A large magnificent garden, where the rare 
exotic and delicate wild-flower mingled like the 
deities and fairies of oriental lands, was fashion- 
ed from the rich soil of the river banks, just 
where it emptied its clear waters into: its' little 
oval regeryoir ; and even a long extent of. mar- 
ginal land upon the lake was plotted-with fragrant 
plants, that thrived upon its ſatness, till their tall 
blogsoms. bowed over to gaze at their own mir- 
rored beauty, and blush at its rich -excess. A 
double row of ornamental trees surrounded both 
divisions of the garden, which were. connected 
by a narrow bridge, built across: the Arethuse, 
and 8upported by a white arch of open trellis- 
work, entirely covered by the -Juxuriant foliage 
of a wild grape-vine. 'The young Shaker girls 
were scattered about the garden, each to her al- 
lotted portion, busily. engaged: in training the 
fragile stalks that were borne down by their clus- 
tering fragrance, and lay trailing in the dust. 
Close by the side of a beautiful 'almond tree, 
Stood a slender girl of eighteen years, twining 
the long tendrils of a pink-blossomed honeyg8uckle 
around the frame-work of a 'small arbor-;. and 
ever and anon, forgetting her task, she would 
glide through the intervening paths and.stand on 
the shore of the lake ;—there gazing a-moment 
in wild rapture at the glory of the scene, and 
then glancing back. again. in her light-hearted 
mirth, to ſondle the flowers. that. were  less. fair 
than herself, and choose from the-gorgeous.mul- 
titude, those of the freshest hue. and-gweetest 
breath, to wear-upon: her heart—an emblem of 
its meekness and purity, 


Having at length satisfied herself with'a selec- 
tion that would do honor to a painter's'taste; and 
being wearied with her exhilarating exefcise, she 
drew off her white cambric bonnet, and hanging 
it upon a bough of the almond tree, threw her- 
Self upon the seat:of the arbor, and then* perfor- 
med several little tfivial deeds, quite inconsistent 
with the rules of Shaker deocrcia, The first was 
the rolling up of her white sleeves above her' eF- 
bows, for which, 


and-the-ſear of adding t to the everal MM! ﬆt 


presiding muse that cast the spell of poesy over which-she perceived to her mo! ifica on; : lready 
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them Ws the brief date of our narrative; for || disfigured _— Cleanness, 


fover increased, she untied the 8trings of her 
cl 
long 8unny tress to escape from its *durance'vile,” 
and dance a free gambol with the sportive zephyr; 
and then, braiding a knot of delicate harebells 
and 8nowy honeysuckles with a 8mall blush-rose, 
loosened her *kerchief at the throat, and flinging 
it apart upon her shoulders, placed the boquet in 
the centre of the open angle. Each of these lit- 
tle performances were encroachments upon the 
prudish propriety of the established customs—but 
as we have said in our notice of her childhood, 
indulgence had spoiled Eleonora for a practical 
Shaker—and although we perfectly exonorate 
her from the slightest charge of vanity, if femi- 
nine loveliness be ever an excuse for this folly, 
our heroine 8urely might have been pardoned for 
indulging in it. 

Her fair, rounded arms, bared to the mellow 
twilight, were such as a sculptor would have 
Sought, were he chiseling a Psyche—her little 
arched throat, 80 rarely displayed was white—O, 
you may be sure, it was very white !—and that 
auburn curl was a thing, we may venture to as- 
s8ert, never before seen stealing from the coif of 
a Shaker damsel, as their customs require a shorn 
head ;—but Eleonora's hair was 80 very beauti- 
ful, that her patroness, Mary, would never con- 
ent that it should be submitted to the torturing 
8hears, but bound it carefully beneath the folds 
of her cap, from whence accident had now suf- 
fered it to partially emerge—and then her face— 
we would describe it if we could, but our readers 
may each cast the features in their own mould of 
perfect loveliness, and stamp them with the holi- 
est expression of the spirit—they cannot surpass 
the reality. 6 

A gentle rustling among the leaves of a beautiful 
young tree, called her attention from her flowers, 
and there, nestling with a mischievous grace 
amid the corymbed blossoms, she espied a young 
dove that she had reared from its parentless in- 


bk fancy, till now it followed her footsteps like her 


Shadow. She called to it Softly, and with a glad 
flutter of its wings, it leſt the'tree, and perched 
upon her little palm, whilst" vit hey other hand, 
which looked as though it were made only to 
dress a flower, or caress a bird, 8he playfully 
pulled, 5 the. .coft blue fringe. o 


Suddenly, as 


ar eg led it Ante up. its head, and flew| 


dack to the tree *4 Its mistress raised her eyes, 
| > ad! ing gaze of a, stranger, who 


"Se "muslin cap, and unconsciously suffered one | 


Lits folded wings, | 
3 | upon its sensitive 8urface—the garden with its 
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had approached the arbor unperceived, and n now 


sto0d immediately before her. She” utte 


 8light exclamation, and remembering hers 


posed attire, snatched the nosegay fre nher | bo- 
som, and dropped it at her feet ; then drawing 
the *kerchief together at the throat, and feeling 


the burning crimson mantling to her cheek and 


brow, fled like a frightened hare to the covert of 
the trees, She had scarcely time to compose 
her dress, till less her feelings, when the voice 
of Nathan 8ummoned her to the arbor bo 
The stranger was with him. 

* Here, Eleonora Fay, this gentleman, Mr. 
Davenport—a favorite of Apollo and the Mugses, 
desires to be conducted to that part of the garden 
most ſavorable for a view of the lake. Now you 
have a nice taste for 8uch things, and a better 
knowledge of the different points of prospect than 
I have, 80 tie on your bonnet, and lead us to the 
lovchest spot, —for the starlight will goon fall 
upon it.” 

* Yea, and would not starlight, early starlight, 
just when it steals upon declining day, be the 
very light of all others, the fittest for 8uch a 
scene ?* she inquired, addressing the stranger 
artist, and raising her eyes towards him rather 
composedly, till they fell, unfortunately, upon the 
boquet- resting on his bosom—the very one 8he 
had thrown away ; and then her composure was 
again put to flight. She hastened on, without 
waiting for a reply, and did not again pause. till 
they had arrived at the upper part of the garden, 
where a s8ummer house was: erected upon the 
Summit of a slope. Many frail and beautiful ex- 
otics were arranged in pots around the border of 
the mossy floor, and a woodbine. covered the 
white-extenor. 


* Here,” 8aid Eleonora to Nathan, * here is 
the spot which Mary and I chose for the site of 
the 8ummer-house, and I cannot but think Mr. 
Davenport will be pleased with this view of the 
Lake.? 

* Ah, yes !' he exclaimed, * one might almost 
believe it the very land of the millennium, 8ych 


proud old forests, darkling in shadows and glow- 


ing in light, as changeable as the zephyr that 
Sweeps through their massy foliage—the tran- 
quil lake, tranquil but one moment, ' ere the 
whole breath of the woodland is flung down 


rare young trees and beds of flowers, not to 
Speak of the. animate charms, that give. such 
gweet oxprocuion to the scene'—and hers « 


os. 


uh 
= 
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Was. it not wrong—vilally zinful ? Her cree: 


glance, transient . as. a meteor, and. almost as 


bright, was directed towards. Eleonora. * Oh, | 


now for the. canvass. and the pencil ! this stool 
shall be, my; throne, and here will I create a 
mimic world, as fair'as the Eden of the east.” 

"But beware,” said Nathan solemnly, © beware 
that you place no serpent in it !' : 

A slight color flushed the painter's cheek. 
* Ah, certainly ; it would be an incongruous cir- 
cumstance—the presence of the serpent within 
the holy precincts of a kingdom whose people 
are 8aid to be his direct foes—no, no,—it sball 
be the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, like the 
one now descending upon Eleonora's hand. 
How apt a representation !? 

'Yea,” responded the elder,  clasping his 
hands, * yea, yea!' Davenport drew a paper 
from his portfolio, and while he was sketching 
hastily from the scene before him, Eleonora had 
opportunity forthe first time to mark his coun- 
tenance. He was not very young, * full thirty? 
at least, and without minutely describing his ap- 
pearance, we assure our readers that he was just 
8uch a looking person as every body at first 
Sight loves, for the very good reason, that he 
looked as though he, at first sight, loved every 
body. Eleonora now joined the sisters who 
were returning from their evening toil, as the 
tinkling tea-bell promised a grateful refresh- 
ment, .and when, two by two, the white-clad 
virgins passed the little retreat of the artist, his 
eye followed their steps with an expression of 
fervent admiration, He declined the elder's jn- 
vitation to partake of the evening meal, and bid- 
ding him farewell, passed through the gate and 
disappeared, 

' . When Eleonora had retired to her little «bed, 
which occupied a pleasant corner of the dormi- 
tory,”her mind recurred to the scenes of the day. 
And then stole forth the deeply penitent prayer 
for. pardoning grace to quench the rising sin, 
that she vainly strove to repress, She invoked 


the Holy Spirit to operate upon her heart, for a| 


forbidden affection had entered its inmost 8anc- 
tuary—a love stronger than that of a 81ster—for 
Mary, nor Nathan, nor one dear member of the 
fraternity had ever held such Sway over her 
thoughts, as the stranger whom a late hour had || 
first presented-to. her. She dwelt upon his first 


look of admiration at their encounter in the || light 
arbor—upon the boquet in his bosom—the humiliz 
glancein the, gummer house—upon every word: ar | 1 
he had. uttered, every action he had performed. [mo the daughter of the Lady-elect—free as I em 


answered- yea—and ere 8he could be absolyed 
she must confess her bondage, and vow a new 
allegiance to the cross. * Veg, v he. mentally 
ejaculated, * to-morrow I will Cc nless : 
and then I shall know peace;aghain.. 
I have told thee my weakness,. bu in 


| full of mercy that thou dot: not. rebuke 4g It 


Seems that now my Spirit hears. thy kind, 8oft 
yoice reply—* It is no s8in !* but.it is an illusion, 
Father—an iJlusion of the evil one—it must be 
Sin, else why is it forbidden ?* Poor Eleonora! 
os knew not the deceit that had been practised 
upon her innocent mind—she knew not that she 
had been instructed in a spurious gospel, wrought 
out from the vain traditions of men. f 
'They had taught her that all natural affection 
is vile, even the holiest ties of parental and con- 
jugal love;—that the ties of consanguinity should 
be broken as chains of. carnal bondage, and a 
zealous warfare carried 'on: against. the laws of 
nature, ere the spirit could be entitled to wear 
the millennial crown. But the law of love 1s 
imperative—not 80 easily 8subdued as its rebel 
8ubjects could desire. Thanks be to God ! it is 
written up@@their hearts, and till they are wasted 
to the. inmost core, the burning gentence will 
remain—the irrevocable edict of the King of 
Love ! EE 
Even. sleep, the spirit's *sweet. restorer,? did 


{not obliterate the image of a rich black eye and 


thrilling 8mile from Eleonora's mind, and when 
the Sabbath dawn awoke her to their more vivid 
remembrance, her first lisping from the footstool 
of grace was, *Father in heaven! give me 
strength to confess all !' Soon as the duties and 
religious exercises of the morning were through, 
and all were apparelled for their public * labors ' 

at the church, she requested a momentary au- | 
dience in private, with the beloved eldress ; and 
withdrawing to a small apartment, used as a gort 
of oratory, or confessional, she kneeled at Mary' S * 


Her confessor was : 

Dear sister,” pled, © ours is gh ascetic 
life—constant mortifications and crucifixions are 
to be endured,. natural affections denied, and 


earthly hopes repressgd. . Eleonora, angel. of F 


z..2d.to tears, 


light !- to you ale my God I make. this. 
humiliating confes810h—saint-like as Whir my out- 
ward appearance, insomuch that they 12 ves tyled 


feet, and related in the most artless. and affecting F I 
| manner, her transgreasion of the laws of God. Þ 


Win the yassalage of earth and earthly passions, 
never in the height of my giddy career within 
her carnal courts, was I 80 entirely within her 
bonds' as now. Eleonora, young sister of my 
heart, —no tie in earth or heaven retains me 
here but you ! No tenet of my faith is strong 
wough, no hope of heaven, born of sacrificial 
rites Wd holy penances, is dear enough, o hold 
mis longer to monastic life. And why, your eyes 
quire, why this sudden passion for the world ? 
Once, 8weet child, it would have been a fruitless 
task to have explained my motive, with a hope 
to make you comprehend it; but now, now that 
you love—start not, for your artless conſession 
has 'revealed the truth—now that you love, it 
will not be impossible- for you to know that a 
mother can love as deeply. I need not caution 
you to preserve my 8ecret—you never betray 
another's revelations—but believe the truth I tell 
you—Charles Davenport is my 80n! * 

* Spirit of truth !* exclaimed the pale penitent, 
Starting to her feet, and clasping the trembling 
hand of her confessor, *© your 80n ! you told me 
that your 80n was dead—that he slept in the 
grave with his father !? 

'*©I thought it was 80 ; but an incid 
curred yesterday, has unveiled the truth, that 
my own' dear Charles is living—and I have 
gazed upon his face, and heard his voice of 
music.. ' Oh, how sweet that voice! I hear it 
now—80 like his father's when he breathed his 
last farewell and blessed me, all the while that 
his heart was breaking with grief at my cruel 
desertion.”? 

* And how did you ascertain the relation ?* in- 
quired Eleonora, all engrossed by the irangs 
discovery. 

*Sit down with me, and I will tell' you all. 
Yesterday, just about sunset, elder Nathan en- 
tered the office, where I was sitting with several 
8isters, accompanied by a gentleman bearing in 
his hand a large portfolio. 
_ 8tarted as though a spectre had crossed my path; 
but Nathan introduced him as Mr. Davenport, 
and 1 felt relieved; It was only momentarily, 
however, for he 8poke, an&T have told you the 
effect of his voice. 
ations of that moment. 
ceeding beauty of our lake had allured him to 
the village, and as he had an earnest desire to 
; take aMetch of it, he had spoken to the elder 

r a temporary 16eation for his eagel upon a fa- 


oint neg land ; and as a'slight return 
4 ; 


' I can never forget the 8en-| 
He said that the ex-| 
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1 


At the first glance, I| 
| Ann Lee !' 


| wo you a full confegsion of al all, 
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for the kind permission granted, he was about to 


| allow us a peep at the contents of his pt rtfoli 


He opened 'it as he spoke, and we clus 
about him—the sisters to admire his een, 
myself to '8tand by his side and scrutinize his 
magic countenance, It was like my own—1 
could perceive the resemblance—but it was more 
like my husband's. He noticed my earnest 
gaze, and cast an inquiring glance, that 8eemed 
to 8ay, © Who are you ?'—then turned away un- 
Satisfied, and shuffled over the beautiful 8peci- 
mens of his art. My eye fell unconsciously up- 
on them, and was chained with serpentine fagci- 
nation to a half concealed miniature—I snatched 
it from among the sheets, and read the name 
written beneath it—* Likeness of Charles Hale, 
copied by his 8on.* I saw no more; my head 
whirled, darkness concealed the name, and 1 
ſainted. Such is the tale of my strange discov- 
ery. When I recovered, the stranger, my 80n, 
had departed. No one knew the cause of my 
indisposition, no one suspected it. I retired to 
my chamber, and gazed from the window that 
overlooks the garden, to catch another glimpse 
of the being who had 80 magically unsealed the 
fountain of maternal love. My eyes followed 
every step till he was lost among the trees, and 
then waited, oh how anxiously to 8ee him emerge. 
The last sight was but momentary—he mounted 
his horse, and rode 8peedily away. To-day, 
weak and perturbed as I am, I have prepared 
myself for church, in hope to see him there. I 
feel that my very life is bound up in him ; he 
whom I 80 unnaturally deserted in the weakness 
of infancy—a maniac I must have been to have 
done it—has now appeared before me in the pride 
and beauty of manhood, to make me feel to the 
heart's core, the depravity of which I have been 
guilty. I threw away my treasure, but it-was 
not lost ;_ and now in its rich maturity, it gleams 
acrogs my pathway, to leave it again darker than 
the walks of death. Alas, for the witcheraft of 


* Witcheraft! Oh Mary, do not blaspheme ! 
Was #he not the Messiah—the holy mother of 
believers—the second incarnation of God's only 
begotten? Mary, dear = do not deny your 
Savior !*'. 


, Sweet infatuated child ! Must I answer to 
heaven for your delusion also ? Let me go back 
to the days of my first deviation from truth, and 
| ' errors. You 


ariot- pardon me, Thirty years ago I was 
a hay wife and mother—the mistress of a little 
paradise upon the banks of the Housatovic, SUr=. 
rounded by cultivated Society, and blest as mor- 
tal can be. At that time the fame of Arn Lee 
was g8preading like wildfire through New-Eng- 
land, and marvellous tales were told of the won- 
ders she performed, the miracles she wrought, 

and the multitude of disciples that left all to fol- 
low her. She entered the village where I lived, 
and my ardent temperament was excited to the 
highest degree by her singular appearance. She 
would often appear in the middle of the street 


top, would whirl round and round, till out of 
Sight, in .n manner that exceeds description. 
Sometimes 8pasms and fits of various kinds would 
assa1l her, which 8he pretended were operations 


of the Spirit ; in short, all the. wild exorcisms| 
and: rantings of a witch and a fanatic, were re-| 
8orted to, as successful machinery in her unhal- | 


lowed operations. Husbandsforsook their wives, 
and parents their children ; families were broken 
up, and domestic harmony destroyed in more than 
one hamlet, by the power of her mad incanta- 
tions. . But her eloquence, for she was eloquent 
in a peculiar way, was what completed my infat- 
uation. Religious Junacy, or something equally 
unnatural, usurped the throne of reason and com- 
mon $8ense, and I became one of the most raving 
of zealots. But after I joined the 8ociety at 
Union Village, my excitement gradually died 
away, and the dull, formal life which succeeded, 

brought me to. a sense of my folly. . The death 
of my husband was a powerful awakener, but I 
was too. proud. to betray any repentance, and 
from a fiery enthusiast, 1 changed to a cold, un- 
feeling 8toic. This reckless indifference to eve- 
ry thing around me, was looked upon by my. sec- 
tarian friends as the evidence of great internal 
piety, and I was gradually promoted till I attain- 
ed the eldership of the church. About this time 
Nathan joined us; and his fine talents, and 
gomewhat aristocratic nobleness of 8oul, won my 
respect and friendship. I uged all my influence, 
which has never been slight, to effect his promo- 
tion, and in two years I greeted him as brother- 
elder. He never was at heart a believer, and I 
knew it ; but I was as little of one as himself, 
and no alight diplomatist withal. I reckoned 
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rghtned of its burden, and 'you will pity, if} 


| from you.” 
| the age of 


for _ the powers of his mind were well adapt 2000 
the administration of laws, and those too, of not 
the most lenient nature. We were both. of us 
gomewhat deupotic, but neither of. us what you 
would call tyrants. Yet I was never happy till 
since you were left with us; till that time, my 
affections lay dormant, " as wo to the oman 
who has nothing to love! You never sW the 
note .that was written by your father, ,, nor have 
you been informed of its contents. I intended 
to have shown it to you when your age became 


| ripe. enough to allow you ito understand its 1m- 
port ; but as every added year flung new: and 


, || 8weeter beauties upon your head, that drew till 
no one knew how ; and spinning 8witter than a| 


stronger the cord of love around my heart, I grew 
Selfigh, and dreaded to acquaint you with its 


| contents, lest its promise might fill your heart 
| with hopes and affections toward moor being 


than myself, But you shall see it now.” 

She drew from her bosom a 8mall moroceo case 
in the form of the. lady's purse used in. olden 
time, and took from it a slip of paper which she 
handed to Eleonora, * I have kept it in this lit- 
tle depository of cherished relics, and worn. it 
ever on my heart. Forgive me for concealing it 
Eleonora. perused it. eagerly, * To 
Ive years !* she exclaimed. ; * Ah! 
that era is long simce past, and no parent has 
claimed me.” A sigh deeply. ad, stole from her 
heart. *It is well ; well that the: note was kept 
from me, for I could not have :borne the disap- 
pointment. In my ignorance I .was happy ; I 
have ever been happy till now, and when I seek 
in you. consolation, I find that you have none. to 
give. My ſather, O my father! why. was not 
thy promise ratified ? Is thy child forgotten— 
thy motherless one unloved ? or has death taken 
thee ſorever from her ?* The large tears rolled 
down her cheeks ; she rested her head on the 
bosom of her affectionate friend, and unburdened 
all her sorrow there. . . 

* Dear child,” s8aid the compassionate zigter, 
* there is yet hope for.,you, now. that. you can 
Speak thus ; there is a fountain of natural 
tion in your heart, that all the false creeds inthe 
world cannot, evaporate. I feared the les8on 
which I have 80 pertinaciously taught you, ha 
sunk too deep to be eradicated ; for des ite mM 
own scepticism, and. the injunction. in. he- 7 ore v 
suffer your mind to expand in the full. light « 
christianity, unshackled by creeds and aagtarisn 


much upon his co-operation in all matters of 88- 
cerdotal legislation, and was not dis ppointed.; 


mind might despise the narrow opirit of our faith 


our (75'S > IL bak 
8 © "2 is Ty 
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-| my  8elfish love had fears that your ent husjastic 


} 


1 


\ 
, 


time fold 'up his wings. So tbought Eleonora, 


prompt you to forsake ns for the more libe- 


tell" you seriously, with an honest conviction of 
the truth of what I utter—that the whole articles 
of our creed are false, filse as the doctrines of 
Eve's 8educer. | Nay, even more, the Bible—our 
& in which we profess to find foundation for 
Jolish tenets—even that is chiefly false—a 
mere adalterated transcript of the Holy Testa- 
ment of God. But my deception ends- not here. 

At'the time of our departure from Connecticut, 

80 fearful were Nathan. and I, that. your father 
might return and make inquiries ſor you, that 
we bribed the society, by a relinquishment of all 
the money that might be offered as a recompense 
for the care taken of you—to feign a story of 
your recent death, and of my apostacy from the 
faith and return to the society of the world. 

This was the wickedest of all my deceits ; but, 
oh! the prospect of loneliness and heartsickness 
that would be the result of your loss was not to 
be thought of—I could not believe that the story 
of your death could affect a parent who had 
never een you from your earliest infancy, with 
the same depth of zorrow that your loss would 
one who had lived in. the light uy 
from their dawn to their iniday? " Perhaps he 
has neyer 80ught you--but if he is living, it is 
more probable that he has. May we not hope 
yet to find him ?? 

*And if we do?” inquired Eleonora emphat- 
ically, grasping Mary's arm, and gazing ear-| 
nestly into her face. *O, ask me not what! I 
cannot tell you all my wishes and premedita- 


tions.? . | 


* But I can guess 8ome of them !* said Eleono-/{} 
ra, the light of hope again beaming from her 
eyes. They had no time, however, to hatch 
*conspiracies or make longer confessions then, 
for the clock struck eleven, and that was the 
Signal to form the procession to church. 

ws net * Fen 

Evening is the season{;for romance, ſor peni- 
tence and prayer ; it is the hour of poetry and 
Spiritual existence, when the soul's high gifts 
utter "themselves/in melody; it is the point at' 
which" we would have the -hour-glass pause, and 


as 'she at in/her little arbor at the close of the 
day following her long conversation with Mary ; 
vag"alone in oo ko all the young sis 
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ral and cultivated society of the world, But I known to herself had thus contrived to hav 


roposition of the eldress, who for 


garden vacated. Eleonora's employments had 

been such as to prevent her earlier attendance 

upon her flowers, and she had entered the*gar- 

den now at the bidding of the eldress, whoge 

coming 8he was directed to await there. 'The 

western clouds were gathered in gorgeous drape- 

ry above the couch of the monarch of day—royal 

purple fringed with gold, and hght ernnson ban- 

ners wreathed in fantastic shapes as though 

* Angels 8oaring through the air, 
Had left their mantles floating there 5? 

and just in the scallop of a soft white cloud, 

glittered the narrow bow of the new-born moon. 
The lake was motionless as the sky above it, 

8ave now and then disturbed by the ripple of an 
oar in the hands of a shaker lad, who was throw- 
ing his line along the centre of the gleaming 
waves for speckled treut and brindled pike, and 
sometimes pausing by a bed of water-lilies, te 
enjoy their beauty and fragrance, without pre- 
8Uming to pluck one from the stem, or even dis- 
turb it with his oar. Eleonora had paused a 
few moments to enjoy the scene, and then passed 
on to the arbor. She had been reclining there 
but a few moments, when as usual, her hittle dove 
lighted upon her hand, but not calmly as he was 
wont ; he was pecking angrily at a- paper which 
was tied to his throat. With a trembling hand 
his mistress untied the 8mall blue bow that fast- 
ened it, and thus released, the bird darted gaily 
away. She opened the paper and started to 8ee 
a beautiful copy of the boquet the artist had 
worn away upon his bosom, and beneath it was 
a little sonnet, inscribed to Eleonora. We haye 
the very original before ' us,, but we are aware 
that it would be dishonorable in us to make pub- 
{lic what was intended for one eye only, though 
it must have been impowered with the true spell 
of poesy, if we may judge from its effects upon 


She had only time to peruse it hastily and hide 
it in her bosom, ere the eldress approached the 
arbor, 

' *Blleonora, you are here—are you sure there 
is no one else in the garden ?' 

© *No one, I'am confideffit,* she replied. * Fol- 
low me, hastily, then, and stand near the gum- 
|| mer-house to see that no one intrudes while 1 
am there.” 


as ye = ch 


at to'n 


ow meet the'author of 1at 80n 


Bet 


the-countenance of her to whom it was addresseds 


She obeyed royotonty: How could | 


at him would be. to betray them all. | She there- 
fore beggedito remain within the bridge near the 


summer-house till her friend's return; and 


having granted permission, Mary disappeared. 
Eleonora waited half an hour in the utmost 
agitation for her re-appearance—at times pacing 


the floor.;of the bridge with folded arms, and | 


anon venturing a few yards up the path toward 
the little 8ummer-cove, dreading, and yet impa- 
tient for her return, At length as she stood 
within the bridge, leaning against the trellis and 
half hidden by the broad-leafed foliage of the 
grape-vine, she heard voices approaching which 
she recognized as those of the eldress and her 
gon, What an awkward situation! Should 8he 
remain where she was, or flee back to her bower? 
was the momentary disquigition of her mind. 
She had not time to decide, ere the voice of 
Mary called her to meet them. *© Dear Eleono- 
ra, hither a moment—here is my s0n, and he 
brings you news of your father.” 

* Of my father !* she. exclaimed, forgetting all 
fears, all reserve, in the absorbing interest of 
that name, - and running to meet him with an 
open hand, which she placed in his with the 
most winning confidence, and looked up to him 


with 8uch intense anxiety and pleading eloquence 
that his heart was touched to the core ; begging 
that he would tell her much, every thing of her 


father. © Is he living ? does he 8eek his Eleon- 
ora ?* she added, eagerly. 

"Yes, he lives, but seeks not his daughter 
8ave In heaven, where he believes her spirit 
long since fled.” 

Dear father ! where is he? can I ee him 
g00n ?? 

* He is now many miles distant ; but he will 


Soon be with you, for I have written him that 
his-child is found.” 


© Heaven bless you for it !” replied the lovely. 


girl, her countenance betraying a happiness of 
the heart, too deep for words to express. * But 
tell me I entreat you—T am 80 anxious to know 
—who he is, and why he left me 80 many, many 
years. 

* Come sit with me then, for it is a long tale,” 
- he replied, leading h&r into one: of those POR 
arbors that were erected in every part of _ 
garden.  * But you must make it a brief. one,” 
Said his mother, for . do. ;you not see that it is 


nd, þ leor nora, my dear, you must 


> I {hall be missed at the || 


|cere frien 


"oP 
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gossip of her most secret feelings, that to look 


tea-table, and that would excite muSpIcion. 
remember and be brief.” | | 
.. © Indeed, I cannot remain willions: you, ' Said 
Eleonora, rising; and taking her friend's arm, as 
she approached her 8on to. bestow a parting kiss, 
©'Then you haye forgotten your anxiety about 
your father,* 8aid Mary, a little sorrowſully. 
The poor girl hesitated—Davenport took” her 
hand, and drew her gently to her seat,;.* sweet 
Eleonora, he said, tenderly, * you do not fear 
to be left with your brother ? I am- the gon of 
your father's-adoption—the inheritor of his name, 
and will not you be my sister ?? 

* Yea,” she whispered, and neyer did the tone 
of a harp sound 80 8weetly in his ear as the oft 
cadence of that simple affirmative. * Yea, I will 
be anything to one my father loves.” 

© Thank you ? 8weet sister ; and now listen to 
a 8light history of that dear parent, William 
Davenport, that is his name—was the only 80n 
of a wealthy English baronet, and .betrotheg at 
the age of 'eighteen to Lady Emily Huntingdon, 
the only child of .a widowed Countess, and a 
young lady of rare excellence. This betroth- 
ment was the work of the parents, and not ob- 
jected to byfhemselves. Your father had a s8in- 
Þ for Lady Emily, and her affection 
for him was even of a tenderer nature. The two 
years that were to elapse before the celebration 
of their nuptials, he proposed to spend in travel. 
To this his father did not object, and he aceord- 
ingly came over to this continent. Shortly after 
his arrival he 8aw, and loved, a-penniless orphan 
—a young village school-mistress—but-who was, 
nevertheless, a being of surpassing beauty and 
angel-giſts of mind and heart. He forgot this 
affianced bride, and breathed new yows into the 
ear of the artless Eleonora.” 

*My mother !' exclaimed his all coptinatod 
auditor. * Yes, your mother. _ Her name was 
Eleonora Fay, and judging. from the picture of 
her countenance which he once showed me— 
you are her very image. He married her and 
was happy—but in one year; she died, leaving 
him a precious legacy—you can guess what it 
was. A few days after this event, which nearly 
crushed the life ſrom his heart, he received a 
gummons to attend the death-bed of his father, 
whom a consumption was slowly- destroying. 
He obeyed ; - but wishing to conceal the 8ecret 
of his marriage forever from his friends, _ 
Yis little babe to the:care of ops ads 


Wndation, and where he thought she would be 
Secure from the vanities and follies which would 
Surround her in the world ; yet wishing to'pre- 
gerve his own name and condition a secret, he 
Sent a faithful 'messenger to deposit you gome- 
where about the premises, and to remain in the 
vicinity long enough to be certain that the. re- 
quest of- the note was complied with. He then 
returned to England, and renewed his promise to 
his dying father to marry Lady Emily, which 
promise was fulfilled one year after. He lived 
very happily with this lady, notwithstanding his 
Sorrow for his lost bride, 8ave the painful re- 
membrance of his little Eleonora, At length as 
the twelve .years were yanished that he had 
promised 8hould bring him to elaim her, he con- 
fessed the event .of his former marriage to his 


wife, and begged her affection for his little for- | 


8aken child, The tender woman forgave the 
deception, and having no child of her own, very 
gladly accepted his proposal to accompany. him 
to America, in search of her, His lady, how- 
ever, was taken ull just as they were in readiness 
to embark, and. a month aſter he laid her in the 
tomb, with grief almost as acute as that which 
vigited him in his first affliction e had but 
one tie now that bound him to =. hope 
of finding you, eweet sister. He arrived at 
America just-thirteen years after he had left you 
with my mother—but what was his despair to 
learn that you too, the last of his treasures, was 
in the:grave—that Mary Hale had shortly after 
returned to the world, and pined away with very 
grief, till she, too, rested in the same sleep. 
Your” father was by this intelligence sunk into 
the deepest-despair, and it was at this era that 
I first formed an acquaintance with him. I had 
been brought up by an aunt, the only relation I 
{po88e88ed in the ' world, except my mother, and 
I could congider her no relative, for I had never 
heard a'word from her, and knew not with what 
 80ciety of Shakers she had connected herself— 
She having kept that matter a gecret. My pro- 
fession; had been the result of a natural talent, 
which exhibited -itself in my- earliest years, 
and wag-encouraged and fostered by my indul- 
gent aunt,” as long -as she remained to watch over 
me, and by-her death, I became heir to her little 
competency which "enabled me to improve my 
taste in a considerable degree. I was engaged 
in the -exercise of my art in the city of Boston, 
when T met, and: became interested in yoAr 

vr; The inter _ 00h became mutual. He 
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{learned that I was the on of the patroness of 
-his little Eleonora, and he clung to me as the 


fragment of 8omething dear to him. ,, He was the 
first who informed me of the death of my mother 
—but the intelligence caused me little grief. I 
knew. nothing of her, personally, but my aunt, 
who looked upon her as a monster of. depravity, 
for having deserted, and broken the heart © 
husband, my aunt's only brother, had repre 
ed her to me as a cold, bigoted devotee, desti- 
tute of natural affection and regardless of her 
gon as though no tie of consanguinity had ever 
existed between us, Every day strengthened 
Mr. Davenport's affection for me, and at length 
he offered me his home and all his possessions 
if I would become a son to. him and bear his 
name. Could I reject 80 kind a parent ? Five 
years have now passed since this connection was 
formed, and it has been one of nnmingled' hap- 
piness on my part, and of peace and tranquil en- 
joyment on his. I have continued in the exer- 
cise of my profession as before, for to relinquish 
that would be to relinquish the chief enjoyment 
of life, —and in pursuance of themes for this ex- 
ercise, I a few months since obtained his per- 
mission -to traverse the western country, and 
gaze upon its rich forests and noble waters, 
Somewhere in this vicinity I was startled by the 
mention of your name. A gentleman was rec- 
ommending Lake Eleonora to my attention as a 
subject well worth an artist's pencil—and as a 
prelude to his description of his beauty, he gave 
me”a slight sketch of its digcovery, and the 
origin of its name. You may Judge of my 8ur- 
prise at learning your existence in this distant 
country—for of your identity with the lost daugh- 
ter of my best friend, I had little doubt ; yet to 
zatisfy myself beyond the possibility of mistake, 
ere I awakened the hopes of your father, I re- 
golved to gee you with my own - eyes, and be as- 
sured of the fact. For this purpose I introduced 
myself to elder Nathan, under plea of taking a 
gketch of the lake, and. at the first view of you 
in the arbor, I recognized” the daughter of our 
father's first bride. ' But my mother I did not. 
80- readily identify. The falsity of the tale re-- 


specting yourself, made me doubt the report of 
my mother's death, and the faintness that attack- 
ed her when: her eye fell upon & miniature of 
my own father, which lay among other papers 
[in my portfolio, first awakened my suspicions. 
But in vain did I gcrutinize her countenance as 
She lay 80 pale _ lifeless upon” the oe. to 
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recognize one lineament like thoge the artist had 


delineated upon the canvass in my possession, 
and which I had studied much, as one of the fin- 
est specimens of the art. In vain did I seek to 
find  8ome vestige of that majestic beauty in the 
sallow complexion, withered cheek, and 8unken 
eyes of the being at my feet. The plain close 
cap, in lieu of 'the glossy braids she wore in her 
youth, the white *kerchief where jewels had rest- 
ed, in short, the tout ensemble was 80 very differ- 
ent, I could find no ſood for my strongest susp1- 
cions, But yesterday, when her eye was lit with 
maternal love, and her cheek glowed with the 
fire of the soul, I could, aſter many searching 
glances, perceive a resemblance to the portrait 
of my mother ; and then her own countenance 
showed that she recognized her 80n ; but 
I feared that her attachment to her faith was 
too strong to suffer her to avow the truth to me, 
and I was not a little surprised as well as over- 
Joyed by her voluntary declaration of our rela- 
tionship, and s8olemn recantation of the vows that 
had 80 long. caused her to deny it. Forgive me 
for having detained you thus long. - Permit me, 
dear 8ister, to hope that we shall s8o0on meet 
again, never to be parted. Farewell,* he whig- 
pered, pressing her little hand to his lips, * fare- 
well ! May angels guard you !* - 

* Farewell !* she replied, and turned away with 
tearful eyes. 

* * * $7 ft 

Our readers have been with us a long, circui- 
tous path, and perhaps have found the journey 
ſrequently dull and tedious ; but they have ar- 
rived at the last scene now, and say, dear read- 
ers, is it not a pleasant home ? 'The parlor is 
richly furnished, and its decorations are 8uch as 
begpeak its occupants beings of taste and refine- 
ment, The repregentatives of the nine Mugses 
are there, in their rarest and 8weetest perso0n- 
ations, and the large, magnificent windows 
open upon one of the loveliest s8cenes in the 
world. The Hudson flows 8omewhat restlessly 
among the picturesque highlands just in front, 
and the last bright rays of the setting 8un, stream 


In upon the auburn curls of a fair young mother, 


and change their 8oft hue to a radiant gold. A 


4s be, * like the 80ft pink tint of -an Indian hell,” 


18 lighting upon the lily-whiteness' of her cheek, 
as he bends delighted over the s8miling 8eraph 
in her arms. 
Dave L r t—once Eleonora, the Shakeress—till 
as fair, as meek, as happy, as when in her maid-| 
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That beautiful mother is Eleonora | 


THE UNIVERSALIST 


en days, she hid her ringlets ina coif, and wlll 
a scanty robe, far less becoming than the 8snowy 
muslin that now enfolded her more fully devyel- 
oped form. Behind her chair, with his hand half 
hid - among her rich tresses, stood her father, a 
fine looking man, who was 8eldom more than a 


| yard distant from his daughter, and who was al- 


ternately bestowing his caresses upon the mother 
and his happy grandchild. In a chair by the 
Side of his young wife, sat Charles Davenport, 
resting his. elbow upon his ease], where was 
gpread out the half finished portrait of his little 
laughing Emily, forgetting his task in his admir- 
ation of thoge living pictures, 80 much lovelier 
than human hand can delineate—and just a yard 
or ' two in frontg#sat another figure to complete 
the group ; it is our friend Mary—but who would 
recognize her in the metamorphosis? Her plain 
muslin cap had been displaced for a lace one with 
a ſull frill and white bow ; a richness had been 
imparted to her noble brow by a fold of jet-blgck 
hair—no matter if it be false, since time had 
bleached the original tresses, which had not yet 
regained any considerable portion of their natur- 


al length—and her former white 8ummer garb is 


rk 8ilk, with a large pelerine and 
Square mult ollar. | | 

The door opened, and a gervant ushered in an 
old man dressed in black, and wearing a white 
broad brimmed hat. He approached the group 
a few yards, and paused without speaking, Mary 
took off her 8pcctacles, wiped them with her 
handkerchief, and replaced them, peering all the 
while very earnestly at the stranger. Old Mr. 
Davenport bowed, Charles rose and offered a 
chair, but Eleonora, dropping. her babe in her 
husband's arms, sprang forward and grasped the 
old man's hand, exclaiming, IVF N athan, dear, 
dear Nathan, is it you ?** +* 

* Nathan ! elder N athan ! !? was echoed on ev- 
ery _ hand-—whilst Nathan's arms were round 
Eleonora's neck, and the tears streaming down 
his cheeks as though he were a child. + How 
dd you come here ?? she exclaimed, as s00n- as 
he had released her, to grasp Mary's extended 
hand. © How did. you come' all this long way'in 
your old age, and s0-.changed too!” ae: at 
his attire. - 

* How came I here ?' he ropes 3 gn 
think old Nathan could remain longer in the 
desolate nest, when his prettiest bird. was- Hown 


Sand. his mate too—-the faithful mate” of m many 


years ?” shaking Mary's hand till ita 


x ctÞ 


AND LADIES 
re... Nay | God forbid that my | 


dearest treasures ! I have come to make my home | 

with Eleonora.” | RPE 
* Right welcome ! dear, kind Nathan,” she-re- | 

plied ;. and the friendly word was responded by 

every. voice, © Welcome, right welcome !” 

_ Shirley. Village, Mass. 


The Maniac. 
Original, 


_ *One lost mind - 
Whose $tar is quench'd, hath lessons for mankind 
. . Of deeper import than each prostrate dome 
_ Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome.? 


MRS. HEMANS. 


© A 80UND of mugic,” sweetly now it floats 

On the pure air of Heaven. A mournful sound, 

Such as would rise from a ad, breaking heart— 

Such as oft visits us in nightly dreams, 

And seems like music from 8ome far off shore, 

Like the outpourings of a-saddened soul 

O'er which earth's blighting storimns have roughly past. 

Bift now *tis changed, and louder swells the strain, 

Augzpwifter, wilder yet the sound rolls on ; 

But *tis not joyous music. - No, a 8trange, 

A wild, and mournful spirit seems to breathe - 

In every tone which meets the listening ear. 

lg It is a woman's voice; 

Yes, there, in that till chamber, there 8he sits ; 

But now her voice is hushed, the song d; 

Her head is gently bowed upon her & 1 

Her long dark hair falls o'er her neck-an W, 

Casting a shade upon her pallid cheek, 

And her thin hands are elasped convulsively ; 

While by the quivering lip, and deep-drawn sigh, 

A tale of wo and 8orrow may be read ! | 
| But 8uddenly she tarts, 

And quickly from-her polished brow throws back 

Her long, dark, shining hair, and lonely stands 

Forth in that silent chamber ; while her eye 

Flashes with a strange fire, a wild deep glance, 

And to her cheek 8wiftly the crimson tide 

Rughes in one deep flow. Oh ! who can tell 

The 8orrows of that heart whence reason's light 

Hath fled forever ! Oh, darkly, sadly 

Must her days roll on, like troubled waters, 

While to the burning brow, and aching heart, 

No eomfort comes! *Tis a mysterious fate ! 
young heart blighted, and affections crushed 
life*s bright springtime ! We behold and fear. 

But hark ! for now 8he sings a wild, deep train, 

And from her heart in this 8ad, sorrowing 8ong 

| Her full, 8wift thoughts find way. 


I was not always thus, Oh no ! I once was joyous, gay, 

But now a shade hath o'er me past, dark clouds hang o'er 
my. way ; . | 

I know not why, I vit and sing of joys departed, fled, 

Of friends, but 80me' are friends no more, and 8ome are 

| _ with the dead. | 

They 8a _ changed—I know *tis 80—a dark and mourn- 


* _ 


Hath o'er my heart and 8pirit passed ; *tis wild, mysterious, 
; | 


| But ones 1 ny heart was glad and light, my 8teps were free 
: EE tos LN ERS! | 


TEE 


8. days. should be 8pent away from my 8oul's | 


REPOSITORY. 


| But now I'm watched, and heaven's pure air but 8eldom 

fans my brow, 

| And glances dark are cast at me, strange looks are on me 

ow 5-7 | NEE. 

The happy child meets not my glance as in the days gone 
b | 


Ys ; 

He looks with mingled fear and dread in his bright sunny 
eye. rs 

Oh, friends were mine, around my path they brightly, fond- 
ly clung, 

And o'er my way and round my steps, a softening radiance 
flung ; 

And one = I was who to my heart, closer than all did 
twine, | | 

A noble, generous, lofty soul ; a brother's heart was mine. 

But our fond hopes oft ſade away and leave us here to weep, 

'That brother died ! alas, e'en love, the loved one could not 
keep ; 

That brother died ! O brightly passed his soul away from 
earth, ; 

He passed away, and left me here to mourn departed worth. 

But friends were-near, they strove to heal the wound which 
death had made, | 

But Oh! 'twas vain, for round my path they cast a dark 


shade ; Ls” 
They told me of a heaven of bliss, but Oh, *twas not for 
all— 
And more they told me,—let my heart the fearful words re- 
call. 


They told me of a world of wo, despairing, endless wo ! 

And thousands of the human race its dreary depths must 
know. 

My trusting heart believed their words, although they chil- 
led my 80ul, ; 

And bade the life-blood from my cheek back to its fountam 
roll ; 

Yes, in that dark and dreary world my brother's soul must 
dwell ! 

E'en 80 they told me, and my heart was bound as by a spell; 

And from that moment I was changed,. well might tho 
strongest fear, £ 

I zaw what others might not see, heard what they might 
not hear; _ 

I 8aw that world of endless wo ; I see it even hr" B15; 

Oh look—that dark and piercing eye beneath its thickset 
brow, IN 

Is gazing on my inmost soul ; and list ! that thrilling ery ! 

Oh cease, my heart your quickening throbs, and let me, 
let me die! 


Oh, I have raved in wild despair, I've called upon the dead 

To visit once again this earth, to rise from their cold bed _. 

And listen to my tale of wo ; aid I have wished for death, 

'That it might ease py throbbing heart, and take my feeble 
breath, | 

And wivg my 8pirit to a land, a far oft, better shore, 

| Where these dim forms and glances strange would meet my 

e no more ; | 

And yet, 1 would not dwell in Heaven, how could I share 
its bliss, | YN 

When those my heart once fondly loved were in wo's dark 
abyss ? | 

| No, let me sink in endless wo, if those I loved are there, 

I would not tread Heaven's hallowed courts, not breathe its 


balmy air. I 3 
But Oh ! the' thought across my 80ul sweeps like the light- 
ning's 8courge, 


And leaves ing like a vessel's wreck tossed by the ocean's 


like a shattered wreck, while o'er my burning 
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The Indians. 
Original. 


Ovun city has lately been visited by delegates 
from two tribes of the aborigines of this country ; 
and we have een them in their usual wild and 
fanciful garbs--we have heard them speak in 
their own language, with the accompaniment of 
gestures peculiar to their nation; and the war-| 
dance has been performed before a vast crowd 
of our citizens. A person of considerate mind 
will not regard these things as a mere pageant 
got up for the amusement of a dull hour. 'There 
are as80ctations connected with these strangers, 
and the objects of their present visit among us, 


of deep interest to every thinking being. We| 


read much of the yast changes which the world 
is continually undergoing—-of the rise and over- 
throw of nations, and the progress of the arts in 
the world. But no where does history afford 
guch a remarkable instance of the instability of 
human things, and the mighty changes wrought 
by. time, as is afforded us in our own land. But 
a few centuries ago, where were the proud cities 
that are now scattered up and: down throughout 
this widely extended country ? A howling wil- 
derness- covered this land, and it was till un- 
known. to civilized nations. Not many years 
have passed since the first ship came, through 
doubt and danger, to our shores, and a new 
continent was added to the geography of the 
globe. It was some years afterward, and at 
_ comparatively a late date, when a ſew persecu- 
ted men with their families reached the New 
England strand, and planted a christian colony 
in the bogom of the wild which had for ages rung 
with no sound but that of the Indian war-whoop, 
and the cry of-the beast of prey. Then begun 
the mighty forests to fall before the all-conquer- 
ing arm of civilized man, and the Indian tribes 
receded as he advanced. Wherever the foot of 
the white man was planted, the savage melted 
away—and the spire of the christian worshipper 
Shot up in the pagan wild, while the arts and 
8clences flourished within sound of the panther's 
howl, and the yell of the catamount. 

And here we have received among us 8ome of 
the chiefs of those dwindling tribes whose hands 


are accustomed to the use of the tomahawk, ana | 


all the savage instruments of degtruction—men 
celebrated for their deeds of romantic warfare, 


-and held in'high honor by their own countrymen. 


They have come among us like. the rigen his] 


of an annihilated nation, or like the flickering of 


|| this kind; but, in common life, hypoeri 


the flame in the socket before it is extinguis_F 
forever, We have -looked upon them as'/upon 
men doomed to destruction—as the remnant'of a 
people who are fast hurrying into oblivion, and 
who will one day dwell only in hisfory; What 
with the continual encroachment of the whites, 
and the exterminating warfare carried on among 
themselves, this deeply interesting people will, 
at no distant day, cease to exist. They will 
probably depart from the ſace of the earth, be- 
fore any decided opinion has been formed with 
respect to the place from whence they originally 
came. It is a melancholy reflection, that no one 
nation appears destined to remain long ata time 
upon the earth, as a distinct people—the chil- 
dren of Israel alone excepted. They, of all the 
world, are the only people who mix with other 
nations, and yet mix not—who, uprooted from 
their home, are wanderers abroad over the whole 
earth, a byword in the mouths of the yulgar, 
living for the fulfilment of a remarkable proghe- 
cy, the accomplisghment of which seems little 
less than miraculous.  Clinging to their own re- 
ligion after their altars have been thrown down— 
waiting for the appearance of a Messiah already 
difeciously adhering to their unbelief 

wFf evidence which is deemed suffi- 

cient for the conversion of the heathen world, 
and which” is turning the wilderness into a gar- 
den, they'pursue their own course among the 
nations where they are cast, like a wandering 
bird alone though in a flock—outcasts in the 
midst of 8ociety, and mourners when the bride- 


groom has come. ' BETHA. 
Boston Nov. 1837. : 
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Aﬀectation. 
Original. 


4 
Tnx sin of hypocrisy pervades eyery station of 
civilized life. We find it obtaining more or less, 
in every department. There are, perhaps, not 
a great many instances where a man of decided- 
ly immoral character assumes to be- an exem- 
plary pious man ; for discovery would be ab 
most certain, In this age of the world there is 
too much light and intelligence abroad for such 


b61d dissimulation to pass undetected and unre- 


buked. We occasionally hear of -an instance of 

wakes 
a more mild and humble range. It is «termed 
affectation when it assumes this' char are eter, and 
consists in pretensions to learning, to 'CXCEs 


Wiinement, or great sensibility. These- pretens- | 
ions are not always made in words 'or open 
professions, but by a pedantic and finical display 


of all that a person' knows, where the occasion | 
Speaking '* words of | 


does not call it forth.” 
learned length * to those who cannot understand 
them, in order that they may have a high opin- 


ion of our knowledge, and assuming extreme. 


delicacy about - our food, dress; our equipage, 

are very common modes of affecting to be a little 
better than our' neighbors; and, although we 
only render ' ourselves ridiculous by such con- 
duct, and rather give occasion for. merriment 
than absolute pain to others; ' yet they are in- 
consistent with the simplicity of the Gospel- and 
betray-a vain conceit derogatory to the true digni- 
ty of the christian character. It is very frequently 
the case that persons who- prefer words to actions 
affect wonderful benevolence, and talk of the 
miseries to which the poor are s8ubjected—and 
having done this, they imagine themselves to be 
remarkably benevolent. This is a very common 
kind of affectation. Many persons will weep 
over an affecting novel, and spurn thewidow and 
orphan from the door. They 8till imagine them- 
elves to be possessed of very tendiffiſfhearts, and 
congratulate themselves on their @Mreme gensi- 
bility! Thus throughout every class'of s8ociety 
and every denomination, there are 8ome who 
assume what they do not possess, until, perad- 
venture, they persuade themselves that they are 
really what they pretend to be. 'The affectation 
of a yirtue may be truly said to betray the want 
of it ; and the more intrinsic merit a person'pos- 
8es8es, the less hkely is he'to make ap: 
it before the world ;” even as a full cagk Se 
rattles. ' ARNO. 


Uncle John.....No. 2, 
Original. 


HIS REMAREKS- ON INFIDELITY. 


I nave 8aid before that Uncle John was a phi- 
losopher. But there were others in his neigh- 
borhood-who sought-to vie with him- in this re- 
spect. | Among\these were some. who- considered 
it a mark. of rationality to deny the existence of 
a deity. They knew that the opinions of my 
uncle, were decidedly. opposed to theirs, and 
having, in a phrenological sense, the organ of 
combativeness large, took frequent occasions of 
disputi ig with him,. endeavoring to 8ee, as they 
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technically araph, if they could not * twist || 


the old man.” My uncle 'was always ready to 
confront them,-and I think - probable, —_ 
guffered himself to be worsted in the confll 

I happened to call upon him just at the isaue- 
of one of these debates ; \and the old gentleman 


being pretty warm upon the subject, took occa- 


810n, in the course of our subsequent CONVersa- 
tion, to advance some of his views pewenaees þ 
infidelity. . Said he :— 

*I have frequently been tempted to eiilder 
infidelity. a species of insanity. In disbelieving 
the existence of a God, a man 1s obliged to cast 
aside those rational principles by which: he per- 
mits himself daily to be guided. Nothing can 
be more reasonable or conclusive than that wis- 
dom must have devised the plan, or directed the 
execution of the work in which wisdom is dis- 
played. And where can you discover an exhi- 


bition of wisdom more grand and infinite than that 


beheld in the theatre of nature ? If ever me- 
chanical intelligence was discoverable it is here. 
The mighty conception of a mightier mind is 
digcoverable in the universe which spreads its 
olories around us. And yet he who acknowl- 
edges not a deity sees not the hand of the Archi- 
tect in the gorgeous temple of nature. He will 
be highly gratified with a simple machine of hu- 
man eonstruction, he will praige the ingenuity 
which invented and wrought-it ; but his senses 
regard not the teachings of nature when she 
Speaks, as speaks that machine of its inventor, 
of a Creator, and a God. 

©'The test of reason,* continued my uncle, 
* will and must invariably hold good ; that desigh 
which maniſests mind must be attributed to mind. 
The' works and contrivances of man manifest 
the mind of which man is possessed. Who that 
gurveys these works, will not, must not acknowE 
edge that' they are indicative of a high degree 
of" intelligence.” Why, then, should any deny 


| the existence of a Divine Mind ? Is not this in- 


dicated in precisely the same manner in which 
human mind is indicated ? What can display 
greater wisdom than does that great 'and glort- 
ous work usually ascribed to Jehovah ? Wherein 
is more contrivance, and intelligence discovera- 
ble than-in the laws and government of the. ma- 


rial universe ? 


--* Look at nature! where is that man who can 
fathom its boundless mysteries! Where is that 
human intelligence which is adequate to com- 
| prehend the sublime conceptions contained in its 
vast and immeasurable. extent? - No where! 
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What then must be- that mind which contrived || i 


and governs nature. Can it" be, Jess than that | 


which finds it impossible to comprehend nature? | 


Can it be nothing'more'? What answer does rea- 
80n give to these\questions?- It is certain that what 
our minds find it impossible to understand, must 
have been first conceived and executed by a great- 
er. Who then shall say that the works of nature 
do not display wisdom in the same sense that the 


works of man are made to manifest it ? And who 


ghall assert that the intelligence exhibited in na- 
ture, is not proportionably greater than that exhib- 
ited in the invention of man ? Ah! Simon, how 
paralyzed must be his mind who does not perceive 
and appreciate the evidences of the existence of 
a (rod !? | 

Uncle John's manner 'was highly expressive 
of the interest and satisfaction which he derived 
from arguing the subject of his remarks, He 
appeared unshaken'in his faith' concerning the 
Deity, and: felt a great degree of pleasure in con- 
templating his works, and the 'vastness of the 
power and goodness displayed therein. Þ. 3. m. 


Music. 
Original. 


«It was for the raising up; of 'men's hearts, and the 
eweetening of their affections towards God, that the prophet 
David having had singular knowledge, not in poetry alone 


but in music als, judged them both to be things most 
necessary for the house of God.” HookxEtR. 


IT is not the intention of the writer to take an 
extensive view of the science of music,' but 
rather to confine himself to its advantages to 
ministers of our denomination, being well' con- 


vinced that the .gubzect has not received that at-| | 


tention -which it, 80. justly deserves. 


'The re- 


' marks which he has to offer will necessarily be 


very brief and unperfect, -in consequence of a 
yery limited knowledge of this heavenly science. 
__ ;lst. It is frequently the case now. in our 
order, that ministers. are. present at a_80cial 
meeting for worship when there are a few sing- 
ers, and when it is extremely pleasant to be able 
to join with them ; | in how many instances it oc- 
curs, that there are.gingers enough, but noone 
with Sufficient confidence to lead. In 8uch cases, 


it renders the meeting ſar more pleasant to all 
if. the preacher. can lend his assistance.. He in-| 


creases, hig own enjoyment and enlivens the-de- 
yotiong of all who are pregsent. 


2d. Music harmonizes the feelings, purifies| 


the affections, and calms the pazzions. * There | 


| ment. 


-omething" in the nature of musical; tan 
viewediin- their pure/and 8imple, not unnaturs 
atite; which! is truly heavenly and. delightful; 
and if music of such a character could' become 


universal throughout the nation, it wauld be a 


gure and excellent means of national improve- 
The effects of a 8vitable *tyled mugic-in 
connection with judicious words, is now. tq- 80me 
extent well known. It tends:to produce: love:to 
teachers, love to mates, love to parents and-love 
to-God:;  kindness to: dumb animals,--and an ob+ 
servance of the works of nature and of the events 
of providence, and leads the mind ** through na» 
ture up to nature's. God.”? * * What 8cience, 
then, can be mare adyantageous. to-- a. minigter 
than music ? - Meeting with. much in -80ciety 
that is contrary. to: the gospel;” and/ which he 
must condemn, how pleasant it is to harmonize 
the feelings by the softening and elevating tones 
of mugic. 
3d. - Another advantage connected with. the 
science of music is that it improves: the yoice. 
Ministers injure 'themselves by-neglecting to-ex- 
amine the voice during the week, they 8train-it 
to the bighest point on the sabbath. Now a little 
exercise egy day in 8inging-.would not-only 
enable the preach with more ease, but there 
would be a richness and ſullgess imparted'to-the 
voice that occasional gspeaking will never- give. 
© 'The Germans. are . 8eldom' afflicted with” con- 
gumption,; nor have I ever known more-than' one 
instance of the spitting of blood amongst them. 
This, I believe, is' in. part | occagioned by the 
airongth which their lungs acquire by exercising 
em-ffequently in vocal music,” which consti- 
>s Aha es: Leptia) branch of their education. 
mausic master of an academy obgerves, © that 
he had known several instances of persons 
strongly disposed to consumption, restored ty 
health by the exercise of the lungs in singing.” 
This fact alone ought” to'be"sufficient to induce 
every one" to become familiar with the art of 
SINging. F 
4th. - A knowledge of —_ will dba a f 
preacher very much in the |performance: of his * 
public services. - It often happens that he is 
called on to preach in places where the cause is 
comparatively new, and where there is n6 regu- 
lar choir, yet perhaps there are a few singers, 
but all too diffident to take the lead: In Such 


'* Mo Manual « of the Booton a of Musie, by Lowell 
Mason. 
+ Dr. Rugsh. | + S {3 YES BETS 


Qernorey | ber ring add muck 40 the interac 
the occasion, by/leading in-the performance of 
80me appropriate .hymn, I know a Society that 
may now |be reckoned' among the largest and 
most respectable i in the order, that. owes'its ori- 
gin in- part to the Singing of the- first preacher 
who. labored with them, He possessed a rich, 


mellow - voice, much improved by cultivation, l| 


and many. would come in to hear him-sing; who 
were directly opposed to his gentiments. - Deem- 
ing it-indecorous to leave when. he had finished 
his hymn; they; would 8tay to hear him. preach. 
In this way. many were. brought to a > knowledge 
of the truth. 

The writer, 8incerely har that brethren. en- 
joying the same precious faith with himself. will 
take the; 8ubject into consideration, It is. all- 
important, more especially now when: we. are 


beginning to establish conferences.in.. our As80-| 


ciations and in our g8ocieties. An acquaintance 
with. the, study of mugic, will add. much to. the 
usefulness of our ministering brethren. . It will 
enable them to give good advice. to the choirs 
connected, with:their 8ocieties, and. in their social 
visits, they will find many opportunities of join- 
ing. ia this delightſul. exercise, 
morals, and. the promotion of t | 
nected with a knowledge of music. | It-is fondly 
hoped, therefore, that these ſew remarks will not 
be lost. Ce, 


The Pleasant Service. 


Original. 


*T1s-aweet to 8tray among the fields, ARE 
When nature's charms in beauty 8mile, 
'To haten to the warblers song, "2 
From hills and dales, and enchanted isle; 


'Tis aweet to watch the Setting 8un, 
And 8ee its'golden glories die, 

To 8ee the'countless shining worlds | 
Come forth in beauty in the sky. | 


"Tis eweet to gaze on all the earth— 
Its heaving tides, its winding streams, 
Its lofty hills and spreading plains, 

Its vaulted heavens and glittering beams. 


But 8weeter far, it is to join, - 
In singing my Redeemer's praise, 
 - Fo tread 'my Maker*s 8acred courts, 
And: bless him for his ouying grace. 


| T0 Father, let me never stray 
| Ht er ho wa ya of peace and love ; 
Tam 


6 called to courts above. 


wisdom's way, 
738 | ANTINETTE. 


Comfortless Religion - 
..Original. | 

«My religion gives me no cnmnfardd if -mpgribe ans 
clamation.of one who lobg-had striven to-motld 
his feelings according to. one. of the creeds.:of 
men. This / declaration he..made . to brother 
whose heart cherishes the sentiment of Uniyer- 
Salim, and is made glad in the truth ; for it is 
the heavenly Comforter that. hath a;mighty pow- 
er to cheer the pilgrimage of life, to give smiles 
for tears, and bid hope live. . The comfortless 
religion. which the other called * my religion,” 
was fashioned by the Arminian creed, that rests 
the hope of heaven on faith and works, and shuts 
out from the embrace. of mercy millions of our 
feeble race. And it was this feature of his reli- 
gion—this idea of the everlasting exclusion of 80 
vast a portion of mankind, that,.made the unfor- 
tunate's religion comfortless, and he would cry, 
O how happy should I be if I could be a Univer- 
8alist ! 

Thousands can sympathize with him who have 
known the bitterness of a comfortless ſaith, and 
once despised the doctrine they now cling to as 
the only true comforter of man. Thousands 
like him are now ready to exclaim, *My religion 
gives me no comfort !* and the doubt will 'some- 
times 8teal into their minds that they have not 
the spirit of truth. Tie christian comforter is 
emphatically called * the spirit of truth,” and that 
religion which does not impart c6infort under all 
circumstances in life, cannot we feel ſree to say, 
cannot be the truth of God. For it is the bless- 
ed province of religion as it is in TJesus, to give 
a grateſul balm to the wounded spirit—to pour in 
cons0lation to the bereaved and afflicted heart, 
and” elevate the confidenee of frail humanity to 
that good Being that rules the world in love, and 
is kind to all his creatures. | ALFRED. 

B——. 


The Contrast. 
Original. 
Tax contrast between the condition of the be- 
liever in" christianity, and that of the' infidel,"is 
truly very great. The christian' recognizes 


powerful i and good being, who Superintends the 


affairs of this lower world, and orders all things 


after the counsel'of his own will, with reference 
{to one end ; and that one {end is the grentes? 


axed of hipimligent vGpring. To this being; 


all hours of calamity. 
amid all the conyulsions of the-universe. With 
the trust'and compogure of a child, he looks 'up 
to heaven, and feels alike 8ecure in 8torm and 
sunshine. 'The language of his heart is, — 
© When gladness my favored hour, 
'Thy love my Sans. vi 8hall fill; 
ned when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shall meet thy will. 
My lifted 'eye without a tear, 
_ The gathering 8torm shall see ; 
My steadfast heart 8hall know no fear, 
That heart shall rest on thes.” 

But with the unbeliever it is not 80, To him, 
all is chance, and blind uncertainty. Can this 
be considered a dexirable 8tate of mind? I 
think not. Tf it is, then I know nothing of the 
wants and natural desgires of the reasonable soul. 

Again—the christian recognizes wisdom and 
contrivance in all that transpires here on earth, 
He realizes that one grand object is to be ac- 
complished, and that every thing we see, hear, 
feel and know, is intended to secure that object. 
But the infidel, believing in no future existence, 
where man shall be fully convinced of the utility 
of all earthly ills, and where they shall contrib- 
ute to his felicity—can see no wisdom in ten 
thousand of the eyents which mark our earthly 
pilgrimage, 

While the humble chrigtian is impressed with. 
the wisdom. which is dla Ayes in every part of 
the present mode of man's existence, all is folly 
and 8trange confusion to the infidel. Talks he 
of wisdom—as well might a blind man attempt 
to behold and contemplate the beauties of nature, 
and describe the adyantages of light; or the 
deaf man set forth the enrapturing emotions in- 
_ gpired by music, and portray the charming sen- 
Ssations which are brought into being by the con- 
cord of 8weet 8ounds. 

He cannot, with his views, discover any wis- 
dom, design, or order, in this fair world ; all is 
to him a strange mixture of folly and confusion; 


and the contemplation produces sickness of 
heart. 


.., The christian looks forward to the time, when 


the. king of terrors/ shall 8summon him to. bid. 
adieu to. this world, and forever close his eyes | 


He saſely reposes in him | 
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a. 


| corruption. 


upon the beauties of earth ; but his eye dwells, 
not upon the grave in which he must be placed, 


No. | He looks beyond it. His. faith peoples 


the regions beyond the grave with happy and 
the 
bounds of time, and a Kearenly country greets 


undying intelligences. He looks beyond 


/@nraptured »wision.. Through” the dim-vis 
of tho furs, he beholds a country, where” + 
© Sjckness never 50h MU Op OUTS 


Wm no more. 
bers grief nm in immortal al bloom, 


And purest pleasure reigns : 

Where night is never known, 
Nor s8un's faint gickly ray; 

But glory from Jehovah's throne, 
Spreads everlasting day.” | 


In that world he hopes to meet his friends inns 
relatives, and with them to range'the boundless 


fields of glory, and feast upon the rich clusters 


that hang from the fair tree "of life. | The con- 
templation of 's0 much glory dries his tears, and 
checks his rising sigh. Storms of sorrow cannot 
overthrow his peace, nor rob him of comfort. 
He 8ees death 8wallowed up in victory—and by 
the ear of faith he” hears'the 8ound'of the 'arch- 
angel's trumpet, and listens to the songs of 'the 
ransomed of the Lord, as they return and come 
to ' Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads; and he joins in their hymns of con- 
quest, and shouts—* O death where is thy 8ting, 
O grave where is thy victory !' He forgets the 
troubles and perplexities of life in the contem- 
plation 'of 80 much glory ; and the hope of being 
a participatggyin such felicity, 8uch uninterrupted 
bliss, fills hi with true consolation, and enables 
|| him to 8ay, * I am filled with comfort, T am ex- 
ceedingly joyful, in all my tribulations.” 

But of all this the infidel is deprived. He has 
no hope of living again. He's, in his own opin- 
ion, to he down in the grave, , and never wake 
out of the dreamless sleep of death. He sees 
the worm prey upon: his clay-cold form, and his 
bog undergo the process of decomposition, and 

of life and immortality comes. to dissi- 
pate his darkness, and -remove. the: terrors of 
Ah, who would not be a christian! 
Who would. abandon the hopes..of the christian 
for the dreary prospect of the unbeliever ? No 


rational being. D. D. 8. 
Portland, 1837, 


The Cross. 

Original. 
« Gop ſorbid that I should glory save in. the cross 
of Christ !' was the feeling exclamation of an 
apostle that had a mind. that could comprehend 
the moral Sublimi of the exhibition on the eros, 
and would not shrink back from acknowled 
the authority and majesty of the crucified 
lean. The sublimity of that exhibition is. not 
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own and- felt as it should be, The recoy 
the story. of it, is too common: to. be 8tudie 


is much to:make the christian glory in the cross, 
and cause him to triumphantly point to the 8tory 
when the sceptic would tell him that the meek 
80n of Mary was an impostor.. The story of the 
cross has softened more than. one hard heart, 
and opened more than - one prejudiced mind to 
receive the truth. 'The christian may well glory 
inthe cross! How utterly forgotten was 8elf— 
how mindful was Jesus in the hour of extremest 
agony to provide for his mother, and how like a 
God was the holy prayer he offered for his ene- 
mies ! 

Reader! wouldst thou have thy faith in Jesus 
quickened? Read then, and meditate on the, 
story of the cross ! B. H. 

Charlestown, Mass. 


The Borrowed Aze. A 8hort Sermon. 


Original. 


2 KinGs, vi. 5 : © But as one was felling a beam, the 
axe-head fell into the water ; and he cried, and 8aid, Alas! 


master, for it was borrowed.” * 
Tar opportunities afforded men - for the per- 


formance of great and astounding., deeds, are 
comparatively few. The proper attention to the 
important duties of every day life, calls us not to 
do great, but good things, small perhaps at first 
sight, but tending to' produce grand results. In 
this arrangement we discover divine wisdom; for 
were it- ordaitied that heaven's smile of compla- 
cence 8hould rest only on mighty actions, great 
public g8ervices, and magnanimous. saeftfices, 
then would the humble and secluded have no 
motive to animate them to the right discharge of 
the duties that lie around their path, and the 
world would 800n be in confusion and distress. 
As the happiness of life is made up of small 
fractions,” 80 is the end of our existence to be at- 
tained by heeding the minute duties of our sphere; 
and a 8mall matter, 'a slight occurrence, may 


cause us to enjoy much pleasurable thought | 


and feeling, 80 may attention to 8ome slight and 
apparently unimportant duty, lead to much good 
for others. None absolutely can live to- them- 
zelves ; and 80 long as men continue to be 8ocial 


beings, there will exist mutual du War and 
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friendship- and affection, we” religion dictates 


ied || that we feel the 'necessity of repaying thesefa- 
much, and-is too often passed over without heed- | ge, 1s 


ing the thrilling incidents therein-related. There | 


vors. T7 0002 

The simple. occurrence related in out.text, is 
capable of being made a good moral legson. 
Yea, the instruction to be gained therefrom, 
counsels the reflecting in reference to the most 
important of our daily duties, and imparts a reli- 
gious influence to woo us.to heed gome of the 
too often.neglected calls of our 8ocial nature. In 
the connection of our text we find recorded that 
the place where the s8chool of the prophets was 
held, was too 8mall for the members, and the 
S0ns, as they are called, requested Elisha to per- 
mit them to go to Jordan, and take thence every 
man a beam, and build aplace to dwell there—a 
Sort of log-house. He consented, and went with 
them. When they came to Jgrdan, they cut 
down wood for their house ; but while at work, 
one of the 8ons lost his axe-head in the riyer, 
and when he found that it had gone beyond. his 
recovery, he cried, and said, * Alas, master ! for 
it was borrowed !' 


He was grieved for the loss of the axe-head ; 
he was grieved the. more. because it was a. bor- 
rowed one, and he had nothing to repay it with. 
He could no longer help cut wood for the house; 
he had by the loss of the axe deprived another of 
a _ugeful implement ; and that one for want of it, 
would perhaps be. vexed and troubled, and be 
made to neglect the things he should do. These 
considerations s8erved to make the heart of the 
loser 8ad ; and great was his. joy when the pro- 
phet Elisha by a simple act restored the lost axe-, 
head to him. 


We have said that all members of the social 
compact. are more or less borrowers, and their 
happiness in a great meagure depends. on. the 
loans of friendship and affection. Do we not all 
need more of the sensitiveness of the sen, or: pu- 


pil of the prophet, to make us feel the necesity 


of being careful what we borrow, and how. we 
Shall repay it ? If we had a true sense of obliga- 
tion to_ others, the little charities of the friendly 
would be more valued ; we should feel how. es- 
Sential they are to our well being, and how im- 
portant it is that we be mindful of the moral ob- 
ligation to repay. But many would Smile. at the 
thought of being grieved for the loss of a bor- 
rowed axe, and become 80 dead to their obliga- 


> || tions to others, that they really imagine them to 
i= || be under -obligation to loan what they dexire. 


Many borrowers of periodicals, who: are regular 


in-'their requests, feel offended if they: are not | 
permitted to. enjoy the- first reading of the last 
paper, and if they lose one, they grieve not. 

' Monat. | All borrowers are 'not;” but should 


be, as sensitive as the borrower of the axe. 


| o | ED... 
E. Cambridge, Mass. 
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The last Day of School. 
Original. 


ANnoTnrr term of this much loved and happy 
period is now at a close, The separation of 
many a classmate reminds me cf the endearments 
of home, and the joyous welcome which they will 
receive after 80 long an absence. Pleasure 
sparkles in their eyes, for 800n they expect to 
greet those friends they have Tong loved. But 
will no eloud arfse to dim their 8unny prospect ? 
No thoughts of the time they have misspent spring 
up to grieve ? Alas! too many I descry among 
the happy number, that cannot but disappoint the 
expectations of their parents. They have parted 
with them for years, in the hope of fitting them 
for a life of usefulness. But they are now re- 
turning frivolous and vain ; with no fixed princi- 
ples to direct their course ; no repository of 
learning from whence to derive happiness, or to 
bless mankind, The most important peri »d of 
their existence has passed away ; never will an- 
other occur: from which they can derive 80 much 
advantage ; and yet it appears to occupy the 
least of their thoughts. Often have I s8een them 
rejoice at escaping the requisitions of their teach- 
ers as though they had escaped a tremendous 
evil, when this same was to them of the greatest 
importance. . How 1s it possible that my young 
. friends after arriving to years of discretion, can 
. be 80 heedless with regard to their education, 
when with it is connected their happiness, their 
mfluence, and their station in society. 


Many suppose, because a sfudy is not inti-| 


mately eonnected with their present pursuit, it is 
useless. But they are mistaken ; so0oner or later 
It 1s called in question, and oftentimes when ig- 
norance would be a great mortification. - Not 
only 80, it improyes and expands their ideas, 

strengthens- and facilitates their capacity for im- 
provement, and assists them in obtaining an end 
desired with greater ease. Again, book knowl- 
edge is too often suffered to lay dormant, and is 


jected by thervirtuous and inteNigent. 


THE UNIVERSALIST/ 


whoentor the circle of ths ſrivolous}-join will 
eagerness/in its nonsensical -conversation; and 
laugh at the scandal too. often- circulated. Not 
only are they misusing those faculties with which 
they were endowed, and oyerthrowing the best 

endeavors of 'their friends-for' their cultivation; 
but they are imbibing a habit that will render 
their future days unhappy, and their gociety re- 
[ trust, these evils will- vanish, and intellectual 
and improving conversation meet with that-atten-= 
tion its long neglect demands. Let ws, my young 
friends, one and all, commence immediately.the 
work of reformation. Let us resolve to bein 
possession of a mind ;z: one too; that-will not de- 
pend upon the gossip of a neighborhood for-its 
amusement,. or. fashion and popularity. - But one 
whose 8ource of happiness is incomparably high- 
er and more permanent. Let us, while 80 > good 


[| an opportunity 1s given us, 


«* Range the plenteous intellectual field, 
And gather every thought of sovereign power, 
To chase the moral maladies of man.? 


And may the good that will-result in the family 
circle, and in community at large, be a sufficient 


reward. | 
Bradfor d Aggoeny, Mass. 
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Obituaries. 

Original, 
Tux following lines were written inmemory of the 
last hours of Mrs. ELizaBzTa Hanmer, relict.of 
the late Mr.James: Hanmer cf Weathersfield,who 
died at Hartford, on the 18th of: October, at. the 
advanced age of 88, . She had been a member of 
the Baptist church for nearly sixty, years, and 1 
trust it will not be vainly eulogizing the dead to 
8ay, that she adorned the doctrine of the. Savior 
from youth to the ending, of her days, eyer 8triv- 
ing. to walk in the path of duty, and making'the 
golden: rule her guide ; and as her life was. yir- 
tuous, 80 was her death :peaceful. and. happy. 
She feared not the approach of the stern megsen- 
ger, but looked for his coming with compogure, 
occasionally exclaiming,  * When sball I die.and 


be. with Jezus ?? 


An ! why dost thou tarry stern an of fear ? 
I wait with impatience thy message to hear, 
Which hall oo, a yowed form to the L nar quit 


, and fain would I rest. R 


almost useless, unless it is exerciszed. Many are 


the young ladies possessing all the advantages || ry, ; 


the 'best opportunity for Improvement can give, 


|| white Lyon on. a the verg of the opening greys, 


ed ents Him who eh 9h rp vic wy 29 
life's | oy appears, 


o 


y, bright spots where the sunlight is cast, 
-and faint doth the vision appear, 
- EE bus orig 3s wogr. 


To Sy Sepia Gin opening Might, 

And wy gpirit- ,would mount to the Father of Light 
White-robed-in his presence the loved ones I view, 

Who walked by my side when life's bloss0ms were new. 


Oh death ! thou art calling the youthful and-gay 

From the 8unshine of hope to thy darkness away, 

And manhood's proud: form and the bride's love-lit eye, 
Are marks oe, thine arrows when age is passed by. 


Thou hast 8een the fair child, and with merciless will 
Sent thine ice-to its heart, and the beating was 8till ; 
And the-heavy lid drooped o'er its violet eye, 

As the flower-petals close when night draweth nigh. 


Long—longhast thou spared me, and humble in heart, 
ln trust I am waiting the call to depart. 

Then take me, dark grave, to thy cold quiet-breast, 
For Oh, I am weary, and fain would I rest. 


Hartford, Ct. M. A. D. 


Mrss Orvis P. Woo. —]Jn speaking of the |] 


departed, our language is only for the living— 
the dead cannot profit by it. And it is well when 
the liſe of .a departed; one has been eloquent in 
behalf of virtue and religion, of the social chari- 
ties and kind'sympathies of our nature, that the 
living should give ear to the teachings that flow 
therefrom, The best eulogy of the dead is to 
imitate their excellencies, and writeſtheir virtues 
on the tablet of the heart ; yet it is well to record 
their worth on the public page, that many may 
read, and be animated to copy the beauty of the 
gentle Spirit that has passed from earth. 

By a letter from Br, J. H, Willis to the Pub- 
lisher, we learn the death of Miss Olivia F, Wood, 
daughter of Capt. Wm. Wood, of Wilbraham, 
Mass., who died Oct. 10, in Tuscumbia, Ala., 
whither  she. had gone to keep a school. The 
following letter from -a female friend of the de- 
ceaged to Br. Willis, gives the mournſul intelli- 
gence of her death, of contains a proper tribute 
to her worth. | 

* * * * * 

* You. are, perhaps, aware, that -8be with her 

younger- 8ister, in company with another young 


lady and a Mr. T., started for FTuscumbia, (Al.). 


about Sept. 18. with a design of visiting the 


South, and. purposed taking a school. They had | 


a pleasant journey and safe arrival ; and had but 
just entered on the duties of the ensuing year, 

when we received:/the mournſul intelligence: of 
her. death. | She died on the 10th: of Oct. of an 
absces of the lungs. All that kind friends and 
6 to do, was done ; but all to 


, 8t; at 8he was resigned, 
o die. "This was n great consolation to her dear 


ver ol or! otay at the South, her friends | 
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AND "LADIES! /REPOSITORY. 
hore are sad hours of sorrow and heaviness past, - pany 


and ſelt willing 


And thus it is that 'our' heavenly Father has 


| taken from earth- one of its Re jewels. She 


was pogsessed of a well cultivated mind and 
amiable disposition ; one of the fairest ornamen 
of 8ociety, beloved and esteemed by all who k 
her. And thus has sbe in the morning of life, 
and in the midst of her usefulness, been brought 
to an early 'grave. She has leſt behind her nu- 
merous friends and acquaintances, And it be- 
comes us to <u' mit with resignation to the wall 
of God, who afflicts but for our good, May her 
zister and brother kneel submissive to the stroke 
that has deprived them of an affectionate friend. 
| MARY M : 
Dear Friends ! you mourn not without. hope, 
for yours is the blessed faith that all shall meet 
in heaven. * Comfort one another with these 
words'— 


Her race was fair, but short on earth, 
Her duty well was done ; 

Beloved by all who knew her «worth, 
And all who knew her, mourn. 

Like a bright cloud of 8ummer's day, 
That 8weetly fades at even, 

Olivia's spirit passed away 
From earth, to shine in heaven, 


adds Br. Willis. 


Rev. Bens. R. 'TasxER.— The | © Gospel Ban- 
ner? announces the death of this excellent broth- 
er in the mimistry. He died at Waterville, Me. 
Nov. 4, aged 36, His memory will be embalm- 
ed as one of the excellent of the earth. As a 
student, he was diligent ; as a preacher, sincere. 
and fervent ;. as a pastor, prudent ;. as a friend, 
affectionate, and as a man, exemplary. His loss 
will be severely felt by all connected with him. 


On the Close of the Year. 
Original. 


DEPARTING year ! the 8etting gun 

'Tells us thy course is. nearly TUB - - 
"Tells ns that through time's channelled glass, 

Thy waving s8ands must-shortly. pass,— 

'That 800n vblivion's dreary gloom, 

Will-shroud-thee in ts darkened tomb. 

Departing year, we; thoughtful bend 

Upon thy past events, and wend 

Our pensive silent pathway back ; 

Reviewing thy well beaten track, 

And finding on its face impressed, 

In colors darker than the rest, 

Those sins which time will not efface, 

Nor memory from its book erase. 

But let them be a monument, - 

Over the grave of time misspent— 

Let them remain @ monitor, . 

Whoa whispered mfg are— 
Pursue the path rc _ rod, 


Wheron thy wonghs wil -b-p-5 PR 
| LY | TERRA. | 
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280 THE /UNIVERSALIST 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RD wavanearier GrnerAL 
ConvenTion. We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
the annual reports of the last two sessions, together with 
the occasional sermons of Brs. Drew, and 'T. Whittemore, 
and the doings'of the historical 8ociety, comprised in a-neat 
and well executed pamphlet of 64 pages, from the office of 
the, © Union,* N. Y, for the publishing committee. 'The 
utility of. this publication cannot be doubted, and its conve- 
nience to those who wish to preserve files of the proceed- 
ings of the General Convention, will be appreciated. 'The 
price of | the work is low, and we commend. it to the atten- 
tion of our friends. It can be had at this office. 

Tae PALFREYS : a tale. By a lady. Such is the title 
of the new juvenile work to which we alluded in our last as 
is8uing from the press—Abel 'Tompkins, publisgher. We 
feel assured that every intelligent reader will echo the opin- 
jon: we then pronounced respecting it. Many have read and 
admired it, and found its pathos causing the waters of the 
heart to well up to and overflow the eyes. 'The work is full 
of incident, and full of interest, and will not disappoint the 
man, woman or child of sensibility who may turn to it for en- 
tertainment. 

'The work -is' beautifully printed and bound—afforded at 
25c.,—a neat, pretty, and useful present for the young. 
As the day of gifts—new year's day, is near at hand, we 
hope that very many of our friends will seek for this work, 
and we shall be grievously disappointed if a large number is 
not purchased for new year gifts. 

Iz The Ministers of our order have lamented deeply 
and loudly the want of proper books for the young, rife 
with instruction and interest, and free from any hurtful 
mixture. Here, brethren, is a work suited to 8upply the 
want, and it is confidently expected that you will read, ex- 
amine, and aid its circulation. In one Sense, the present 
publication is an experiment ; for if this is not patronized, 
we s8ball despair of ever beholding any number of suitable 
works for our juvenile libraries publighed. But we will not 
entertain 8uch a melancholy thought. 'The accomplished 
author of * The Palfreys * will be encouraged to devote the 
high and rich'gifts with which Heaven has endowed her, to 
aid the moral and religious education of the young. May 
that Being who smileth on talents well directed, permit her 
to know much of * the soul's calm sunshine, and the heart- 
felt joy.* We doubt not but that we shall be able to pre- 
8ent to our readers next month opinions of others on this work. 

Taurx Txurt FounDATION, a dedication 8ermon, by I. 
D. Williamson. We acknowledge receiving a copy of the 
above, but have not had an opportunity to read it; but 
from a glance at-its pages should judge it to be character- 
ized by the anthor's usual strength and vigor of language, 
close argument and persuasive reasoning. Our thanks are 
due Br. Price, (we presume,) for a copy. 

RevivaLs, AND PROTRACTED MEETINGS. A $er- 
mon on this subject has been placed in our hand, delivered 
by Br. H. F. Ballou, and published by A. Tompkins, 'The 
author's design was to give the true idea of a Tell 
vival, and point out the hurtful tendencies of 8uch means 
and measures as are used by many limitarian revivalists. 
= 88 protracted—we - had almost written dishWgjed — 

tings, are 8eldom, 1f ever, promotive of the growth of 
vital godliness and pure religion, and converts are too often 
like Jonab's gourd. While we write this notice, 8uch a 
meeting is being held in a Methodist church-in sight of our 
eyes as we look up—a great and 8trong wind and @ fire, 
but the Lord is not it the wind or fire, and when they shall 
have passed a till small voice will tell thoze concerned 
that they have labored in vain. 

PoRTLAND 'TRANSCRIPT. 
commendation of this ke of periodical before we were 
prongs greet the lig 


h 'of its countenance ; 8ince then 


ion is—eweel, mi Iti is devoted to polite and _— 
literature and general intelligence, and is exceedingly w 


We lnd:hord much ln | 


for ourself, -and our opin- | 
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conducted by CP. 'Tlsley.. Pablished at Portland; © ery 
Saturday, .in quarto. form, on good-paper, at $2, or $2'6( 
at the end of the year. We commend it to the/patronag 
of the public —P. 8. Friend Hsley, do we drag'of 
have done that thou shouldst ,change our name from _ 
Bacon to Henry Bragdon ?: See transcript of Nov. 11. 

DEFRAUDERs. We wish we had a cast of the heads of 
the following, to: 8ee if thers 'is not a hollow where the 
bump of consctentiousness should be. - 

Rufus Savory of Rochester, N. Y., refuses to take his 
paper out of 'the post office ; Calvin T. Church, 'calls/ not 
for his ; Peter Decker of Hudson discontinnes his ; ''F, A. 
Rector of Salem, Va., takes not his from the post office. 
Each of these- persons owes 'us one dollar, and- by their 
negligence, or 80mething' more criminal, have spoilt four 
whole volumes. Charles: H. Jones, of. Salem, N. H:, is 
another. of these worthies. Let publishers beware. Faſel 

U. F. Case, Woodville, Miss., has absconded, 8ays the P. 
M. He owes us $3 50. 

If either of these persons will do the honorable thing and 
send us what they owe, 'the public shall be informed of it. 
Ere long we 8hall publish the names of many others whose 
organ of not-pay-i-tiveness must be largely SEEN Let 
them be prudent and act honestly. 


JF NoveMBER No. MrisTaxEt. 'There was a' mis- 
take in doing up 8ome of the numbers of last month.- 'Two 
8ignatures of one kind being put in the place of two differ- 
ent ones, There were but a ſew thus put up, and we re- 
quest those who received them to send them to our office, 
marked imperfect, with name and place of residence on the 
cover, and correct copies shall be transmitted to them. 
* Mistakes will happen in the best regulated families,” and 
80metimes in the best regulated offices of publication! 


* fF Agents who have not made returns and delinquent 
$ubscribers! We are earnest in appealing to you for that 
aid which will enable us to meet promptly the demands due 
from us in January. One penitent delinquent has gent us 
our due in consequence of the pathetic appeal in our last— 
but where are the nine? Send us 80me new years presents 
in.the shape of bank bills, and we will wish' ye'a happy 


new year ! 


To REaDERs AND CoRRESPONDENTS. We bespeak 
the attention of our readers to the beautiful story of Eleon- 
ora the Shakeress, which occupies an unusual epace in this 
No. We are also happy.to present our patrons with 8ome 
beautiful poems from our esteemed and valuable correspon- 
dents M. A. D. and N.'T. We hope to hear from the three 
for our next. | And, taking time by the  ſorelock, we wieh 
them a happy new year ! Esther next month.” 

We have several communications on hand which we have 
not had time to prepare for the- press. 

Tax Lavizs ANNUAL REGISTER AND HoUsEWIFE's 
MEeMorRanDum Book, by Mrs. C. Gilman. We have 


[| Just had a glance at this very neat, excellent, and useful 


annual. It js a gem ; peculiar in the 8tyle and matter of the _ 
work, containin ning many. valuable receipts, advices, &c. &c. | 
May be had of Abel Tompkins, 32 Coral —IO0s 506. and 

62 1-2c. | 


—— | ' ; IE 24 
Letters ag Remittances Feceinag vince our 
last, ending Dee.'2. 


]. E. D., Martinsville; $4; 8. L., Chester, wy 8. B., 
bene $6z. LL. F., Depeyster, $2: M. B.. N., Amster- 
92: Ak. YN W., BE EB4 W.8.C., TC 
$2; ,'Cla ton, +7, Eodingions: Bz 1. CG 
E., Dunkir k, , $10; 7 J].8., Exeter, $6; 8. H: South Water- 
ford, $2; W., W., Lempster, $2; A. R. &, Hende 
(will he inform me how to direct Rev. J. P. Fuller's | ap 
$5; W. 8: B., Hartland, $4; M. A. B., Bartonville, $2 
C. A. B.  Amnterdam, $2: W.M. F., Cabourll, 6 #19 ch 
T. C., an Nah $02;- 8. 2 450 
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